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TOLSTOY'S JOURNAL OF HIS YOUTH 


A Hi itherto Unknown Diary Throws New Light on His Life 


“JOURNAL INTIME INEDIT (The Unpub- 
lished —— ny Leo Tolstoy: Translated 
into French by J ean Chuzeville and Viadt- 
mir Posner. With: Woodcuts by Jean 
Lebedev. 383 pp: Trianon Publishing 
Company. Paris, 1926. 

By ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF 


EO TOLSTOY'S hitherto unknown diary 
covering four: years of his youth and 
early manhood -(1853-1856), which 
has just appearefi in a French trans- 
lation (alas! not in the Russian orig- 

inal), is a document of enormous biographic 
and human value. It ts to a detailed 
autobiography: of the great writer, 
covering a very important period 
of his life on which we have 
hitherto had but little information. 
It was begun by Tolstoy at the 
age of 24, when his first book, 
“Childhood,” had just been pub- 
lished, when he did not know yet 
whether he had “enough talent ” to 
become a writer, when he served 
in the army conquering the Caucasus 
and when a brilliant military career 
attracted him at least just as much 
as ai guestionable- and uncertain 
literary career. The diary shows us 
how an officer matured into a writer, 
how a boy matured into a man, 
What makes the diary especially 
valuable is the fact that it was 
written with complete sincerity 
and outspokenness:~ Confiding his 
thoughts to the notebook in the later 
years of his life, the world- famous 
Tolstoy often. had in mind the 
eventual reader. “If these ideas 
could be of use to any one,” “if this 
coulda hélp-mankind”—such are the 
remarks accompanying the medita- 
tions and reflections of his old age. 
This was not, however, the case with 
the young and unknown officer who 
had no reason to fear that the flat- 
tering curiosity of mankind would 
ever infringe upon the privacy and 
secrecy of his diary. And he con- 
fided to it even his most secret deeds, 
thoughts, aspirations, apprehensions, 
desires and wishes. His experiences 
on the battlefields of Gromy and 
Sehastopol, his tragic and comical 
adventures at the gambling-table and 
in the midst .of :young and attrac- 
tive women, his literary plans and 
his dream of being decorated with a 
military cross, his financial difficul- 
ties and daily expenses, his literary 
plans and headaches—ali were regis- 
tered and recorded by him. 

Recalling thirty years later the 
days of his youth. Tolstoy wrote in 
his “Confessions”: 


My heart cannot help shrinking 
with horror and with disgust: when 
I think of that time. I killed men 
in war und challenged my enemies 
to kil them in duels. I gambled, 

| squandered away the fruit of the 
labor of my peasants, ‘inflicted 
upon — bodily punishments, 
Itery,_ duped. Lie, 

theft, po meng drinking, vio- 
lence, murders. There was no 
crime which I did not commit; yet 

I received for all this congratula- 
tions and compliments. My com- 
rades and contemporaries consid- 
ered and consider me as a relatively moral 
man. 

Was the 24-year-old Tolstoy really as 
vicious as the aged teacher and preacher 
thought him to have been? Is his moral 
portrait as it emerges from the diary really 
so uncouth and repelling? It is with this 
question in mind that we open the book 
here under review. 

The first thing we learn from its pages 
fs that the youthful author received from 
the Creator more than a generous share of 
passions and desires. He fied to the Cau- 
casus “from debts and ‘especially from bad 
habits,” such as “gambling, dissipation, 
drinking, laziness, weakness of character” 
(let it be noted that a few years later the 
same was related of Olenin, the hero of “The 
Cossacks”). Thus Tolstoy's self-expatriation 
was an attempted flight from himself. He 
hoped to become a new man in a new cotin- 








try.. “Clean, moral life’—such was the ghost 
he chased in the mountains of Grozny. Thus, 
already at that time, Tolstoy the moralist 
was trying to reform Tolstoy the passionate 
youth. > 

Tt was, however, an exceedingly difficult 
task. Indeed, how could he abstain, for 
instance, from gambling? He would get up 
in the morning with the best intentions. 
But a comrade-officer would come “with a 
bottle of porto” and the intentions would go 
up in smoke. In the Caucasus, as in Mos- 
cow, he continued to gamble away large 
sums of money. Thus, in Tiflis, he played 


his rules. Meanwhile, Tolstoy the moralist 
sighed, complained, threatened and remained 
powerless. 

Still more difficult was it for Tolstoy to 
get rid of another “bad habit”"—of falling in 
love, at least for a day or two, with literally 
every good-looking girl he chanced to lay 
his eyes on. Today it was a wild Cossack 
woman, tomorrow it would be a remote rela- 
tive. “The sting ‘of carnal desire tortures 
me again. * * * It seems to me that 
every bare leg of a woman belongs to a 
beauty. * * *. Yesterday I was tempted 


by a good-looking gipsy girl, but God saved 





Count. Tolstoy. - 
From a Portrait of Him in His Middle Years. 


1,000 rounds of billiards with the best 
“marquer” of the city and, were it not for a 
happy chance, he would have lost ali his 
fortune. A couple of years later, fighting 
near Sebastopol in the Crimean War, he 
noted in his diary: 


I have played stoss (a card game) for 
two days and two nights. The result is 
clear: I have gambled away the house of 
the Yassnaya Polyana. * * * I am>so 
disgusted with myself that I wish I could 
forget- everything, including my own ex- 
istence. : 

But a happy chance saved him again, and 
once more he played, lost ahd won. He 
locked himself up alone and spent day after 
day in vain attempts at elaborating the rules 
of the game which would enable him to win 
without failure. Yet, as soon as he found 
himself ai the gaming table, he was carried 
away by his passion and forgot all about 


me from sinning. * *: * -Have been again 
running after girls”—such and other similar 
notes are scattered all through the diary. 
Yet a dashing temperament was. combined 
in the young Tolstoy with a rare timidity; 
the sight of a petticoat made him often “be- 
have like a fool,” blush and hesitate. But 
desire conquered all, even timidity, and 
Tolstoy rushed from one love adventure to an- 
other, as he rushed from the gaming table 
to a drinking party, or from literary pursuits 
to the Dattlefield. 

Was al) this “viciousness” or simply the 
wild outgrowth of untamed youth? Re- 
membéring Tolstoy’s early works and ad- 
ventures, his intimate friend, the great Rus- 
sian poet A. Fet, wrote: 

Lord, how youthful, powerful, brilliant 
and true was all this. Thinking of him 
one remembers a young thoroughbred 
which glances at you from the corner of 





‘its jade-black eye, starts ————— on a 
sweeping gallop, rears and prances and 
looks for a —— to fly in one jump over 
a two-yard-high fence 


Yer, Uhiee wan at weeka thal : 


oughbred in the young Tolstoy. But with 
this was combined an unflinching 
tame it, to master it and to submit it to the 
bridle of thie moralizing and theorizing mind. 
Opening his diary at night, he registered, 
analyzed and submitted to a pitiless criticism 
literally all his thoughts.and deeds of the 
day. 


he would live 
through the sentence he had just be- 
gun. 
self-stigmatization : 

I must ahstain from wine and 
women. The delight they give is 
uncertain, but the 

follows 


once when a strong feeling wakes 
up in my soul; I must teat it by 
my judgment first and then ‘act 
resolutely. Today I have not fin- 
ished my — because of a 
before Alexeyev [his 
Colonel]. Wrote little and inat- 
tentively. Ate too much and dozed 
off from laziness. 
ing because of Arsian Khan's ar- 
rival. Boasted of my connections 
with Prince Gorchakov. Offended 
Yanushkevich [his comrade] with- 
out any reason. 


up early, write “Adolescence” un- 
and try to do some good deed. -- 


Following the example of Benja- 
min Franklin, Tolstoy composed 
lists of virtues which he wanted to 
possess. He wrote, 
modified them with the utmost zeal, 
adding to them “rules of behavior,” 
recording every little transgression 
of which he felt guilty. He went 
even further. He drew almost every 
night in his diary the program cf 
the day to come: “To work on_ this 
or that novel, to behave in such 
and such manner, ta do such and 
such déeds."" ‘*I must be aware of 
the fact [he tried to convince him- 
self} that it is in the faithfulness 


all the happiness of my life and vice 


“thoroughbred.” But the thorough> 
bred 

caused 
pedantic rider. No sooner did 
decide to be “calm and dign 


“struck Alexey [his servant].” 


he “met a good-looking and intefti- 
gent Ukrainian girl, courted and 
kissed her” and let himself be re- 
tained by her for two days in a vil- 
lage where he meant to spend only 
two hours. All went wrong. And 
~he noted in his diary almost every 
night with a touching, © chiidish 
naiveté: “Five (or six or ten) trans- 
gressions of my rules.” One day, driven to 
despair by an aitogether inadmissible num- 
ber of such “transgressions,” he wrote: 

It is ridiculous that, having begun to 
elaborate rules of behavior at the age of 
15, 1 should continue to do it now, when I 
ami 30, without having remained faithful 
to a single one of them. 

One might think that after such a discoy- 


ery it would not be illogical to abéindon the _ 
Such was not, however, Tolstoy's — 


“rules.” 
decision. In the t that 
words just quoted he wrote: “Rules must be 
moral and practical. Were is a new one 


o- 2 3S." 





Indeed, wading through such passages of the 


diary one cannot help remembering the open- ~ 
which Tolstoy 


ing lines of “Resurrection,” 
wrote some forty yeara later: 


Inhabitants of (Continued on Page 9) .. 


will to. 


He did so even under the fire of the - 
whether 


Here is an example of such _— 


Gave up writ... 


Wanted to have ~ 
*- women. * * * Tomorrow I must.get —< - 


tii dinner, then go to the village ~ 


rewrote and 


to these programs~of mine that- lies- 


versa.” He spared no-effort to tan+- 
gle the legs of the unsubmissive 


invariably broke loose and ” 
numberless troubles to “its - 


than he “lost his temper again” 8* 
J 

sooner did he give to himself a sok 

emn promise to avoid women than - 


Thus the desperate struggle with — 
the unsubmissive thoroughbred continued.” 
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Paradise Regained ina New 
Novel by May Sinclair 


“Far End” Is the Story of a Marriage Rescued 
From Disaster 


FAR ‘END. By May Sinclair. 201 
pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Compouny. | 


By JOHN W. CRAWFORD 


: AR END” is May Sinclair's 
+ + to 4 and 
. kindly goodness for the hard 


usage it has had in others of 
s her novels. An ideal of sim- 
-plicity is: at length permitted to be 
fulfilled:: It‘is perhaps a commen- 
tary on the singular perversities of 
human nature that the selfishness 
of “Mr. Waddington of Wyck,” the 
frustration of “Mary Olivier” through 
her devotion to her invalid mother, 
the defeat of “The Rector of Wyck” 
and.his wife by their own exceeding 
moral excellence—all these novels, in 





“fact, in which the deserving are de- 


nied their deserts—should call forth 


“a more immediate response in the 


‘reader than this present story of 
the return of the wanderers to their 
lost Eden. That is ‘not to say that 
Miss Sinclair has lost any of her 
cunning. “Far End” is by no means 
an unworthy book. The novelist, 
Christopher Vivart, is slyly, delight- 
fully betrayed, in the full glow of 
his masculine vanity, as Miss Sin- 
clair has so often rejoiced to do. 
The last short chapter, however, in 
which Christopher’s wife, Hilda, re- 
covers in a few breathless pages all 
the ground that had been lost to 
her adds a somewhat unconvincing 
sweetness to the acidity of the whole. 

Christopher’s second and more seri- 
ous treachery toward Hilda's. trust 
in him .swings off,on an arc that 
promises something better than the 
abrupt, almost factitious, truncation 


, by means of a chance recapture of 


the unthinking happiness of their 
honeymoon at Christopher's ances- 
tral home, ‘‘the golden house,’’ Far 
End. In fact, accident plays a rather 
heavy role. It is an irrelevant cir- 
cumstance, the war—irrelevant, that 


--4s, to Miss Sinclair's design—which 


first drives Hilda and Christopher 
out of their secluded rapture to the 
unknown complexities and endless 





temptations of London. A new acci- 
dent, the féeble health and continual 
crying of their infant son, precipi- 


tates Christopher into an affair with) 


his typist, the little sensual animal 
Mona. The infatuation with Mrs: 
Templeton’s -insidiously beautiful 
mind establishes an organic recur- 
rence of Christopher's weakness 
which the final accident of the re- 
capture of Far End destroys. Yet 
it is not possible to Miss 
Sinclair of faulty craftsmanship or 
of surrendering her fine story to an 
inconsequent “happy ending.” 

That is the riddle of “Far End.” 
The place itself, sun- 





charming i 
drenched cottage, set in its luxuri- 


ance of flowers and soft green turf, 
in the quiet little village of East- 
cote, is compellingly evoked. A few 
Phrases make the house stand out. 
It is an “earthly paradise.” It is 
easy to understand and accept 
Hilda’s enthusiasm for Far End. 
It is possible to believe that nothing 
“ugly ever happened in it,” and that 
its occupants will be kept good by 
the influence of Far End The situ- 
ation which Miss Sinclair then inti- 
mates is a- far-reaching one. Hilda 
is to wreck the physical and spiritual 
harmony between herself and Chris- 
topher by her insistence upon pene- 
trating the most secret places of 
Christopher's soul, thereby violating 
his absolute integrity. Then come 
these seeming accidents which have 
been mentioned to divert Miss Sin- 
clair along another track. 

The ess of Christopher's 
integrity to him is perhaps legiti- 
mately emphasized by making Chris- 
topher a celebrated novelist. Chris- 
topher is a writer, not by virtue of 
Miss Sinclair's dogmatic, unsup- 
ported epithet. His intelligence, his 
habitual responses, his emotions, his 
being, function as a recognizable 
similitude of an author.. He has at 
once a splendid innate dignity and 
the utterly irrational petulance of a 
spoiled child. Christopher, as a nov- 
elist, provides a natural basis for 





Hilda's participation in his work ' 
which would be lacking in almost; d 


any other calling. It is inevitable 
that he should share his ideas, his 
aspirations, his plots and all the pre- 
liminaries as well as the conclusive 
machinery of his work. Hilda’s in- 
tellectual understanding and sympa- 
thy are as serviceable to him in one 
field as her typing ability in another. 
The withdrawal of Hilda’s invaluable 
collaboration, through motherhood, 
is a serious hindrance to the writer; 
it ig an inassimilable affront to the 
small boy in Christopher. Christo- 
pher’s jealousy of his own infant 
children is too significant in Chris- 
topher’s motivation to receive the 
somewhat cursory treatment that 





8 


Miks. Sinclair has given it, or ‘to be 
as resentment of the noise 
of crying. . - 

Hilda's troubled anticipation of the 
first child is a foreshadowing of, the 
destined estrangement. It happens 
that little Jane is a model child. 
Her sweet, sunny disposition and 
engaging ways are, however, merely 
not an obstacle to the continuance 
of the relationship between Hilda 
and Christopher. This girl-child’s 
baby fingers, contrary to the cus- 
tom in fiction, do not bring her 
parents together. She makes s0 
little trouble that Hilda is still free 
to hear Christopher's plans, to offer 
her -helpful suggestions and to make 
fair copies of his manuscript. The 





; 


Paul Green’s Thoughtful Plays of Negro Life 


LONESOME ROAD. Sia Plays for 
the Negro Theatre. By Paul 
Green. 217 pp. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co. $2. 


HEN Paul Green was 
: moved to characterize the 
six short dramas he has in- 


cluded under the title “Lone- 
some Road” as “Plays for 
the Negro Theatre,” he was badly 
advised. It is true that all of Mr. 
Green's six plays have to do with 


"> negro life; the persons are for the 


most part negroes. But we fail to 
understand the dramatist’s use of 
the term “negro theatre.” Does Mr. 
Green mean that the plays are to be 
acted only by negroes? Or is he us- 
ing the term in the’ way in which 
the words “art theatre” or “national 
theatre” have come to be employed? 
‘If the former is his intention, the 
reason for the limitation is not read- 
lly. discernible. If he is using the 
words in the latter way we cannot 
see that any good is to come of 
breaking up the vast human field of 
the -drama into this and that 
smaller acreage. Mr. Green has at 
the outset done himself as a play- 


>. wright a grave injury. He has said, 


oa 


ne 


. in. effect, “See, I have written some 
little plays, but they are highly 
“limtted in range and scdépe.” And 
the truth of “Lonesome Road” is 
exactly ‘the reverse. But for the 
* fact that the negro is of a different 
race from the majority of those he 
dwells among, and that his historical 


* background is different, the prob- 


lems which Mr. Green has seen 
*-posed for his dramatic exploitation 
would not have been presented him; 
-but the problems themselves are 
profoundly hiiman. And Mr. Green 
has seen them, not as negro prob- 
lems but as human problems; and 
as such he has treated them dramat- 
ically. “Lonesome Road” is a col- 
jection of small dramas as profound 
us one is likely to meet, anywhere 





or at any time, and of more than. 


ordinary significance. 

The type of negro with whom 
Mr. Green is familiar—the author, by 
the way, is Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of North Carolina— 
is the Southern tenant-farmer, in- 
sufferably -poor, ignorant, shiftless, 
and largely animal. Mr. Green char- 
acterizes him as bearing “the brunt 
of the world’s dirty —* * Phe a 

For more than a 
he has built roads, — hills er 


crops of naval stores, of cotton, 
.tobacco and corn, with little or no 
reward, material or otherwise. 
Living in the vilest of huts, = 
prey of hia own su tions, a! 
picions and practices, 
forlorn before God Almighty Him- 
self — he struggied helplessly 
the clutch of — and pain. 
He has perished 


unnoti 
tilled. Such is his story before 
Austice. ~ 


In other words, here, with the pro- 
nounced caste-difference in opera- 
tion to divide the white from the 
black, ts the véry root material for 
drama—a people elementally human, 
lively with imagination, but as fre- 
quently bleeding to the quick. Mr, 
Green, always -with consummate 
‘dramatic disdain keeping himself 
aloof from his material, permitting 
himself to be neither propagandist 
for the negro‘nor the negro’s con- 
temner, has.so handled his-dramatic 
conceptions and situations as to pro- 
duce effects at once powerfully mov- 
ing, and beautiful in the sense in 
which a work of art dealing with 
a subject fundamentally ugly can be 
said to be beautiful. 

In two of Mr. Green's plays out of 
the six which comprise the volume 
the theme is — * the same, 





toward -his worthless son, 


but differently directed. It is clearly 
Mr, Green's conclusion from observa- 
tion that, although the individual ne- 
gro here and there, man or woman, 
has a genuine longing for education, 
there is no such desire common to 
the race. Moreover, he seems also 
to be of the opinion that this desire 
on the part of the individual ig not 
proof against the primitive within 
him, and when it comes to.a battle 
between such desire and the primi- 
tive, the latter invariably wins, The 
primitive, furthermore, Usually shows 
itself through a sudden crudescence 
of sex. In the play “In Abraham's 
Bosom” the negro boy forgets his 
yearning for school in his desire for 
a girt of his own race; in “The End 


of the Row” it is desire roused in a/| black 


negro girl by the white man who has 
been furthering her education. 

The play “White Dresses” is based 
on a situation -highly repellent to 
those who do not wish to see, but 
clearly apparent to all who are not 
blind from willfulness. The drama 


girl forced against her will to marry 
a “black nigger” to keep her from 
a white boy whose half-sister she 
really is. The play .ends with the 
poignant words placed by the dra- 
matist in the mouth of the old black 
grandmother: “I knows yo’ feelings, 
chile, but you’s got to smother ‘em 
in, you's got to smother 'em in.” 
The short play which in the pres- 
ent book has the title “In Abraham's 
Bosom” is in point of fact but one 
scene—we take it that it is the open- 
ing scene—from a long play of the 
same title, completed, we under- 
stand, but not yet published. 
final playlet of the book, “Your 
Fiery Furnace” is the final scene of 
this long drama. It is a piece with 
much action. Abe, who has aspired 
to lead his race to higher things, 
has acted with justifiable severity 
who, to 


The | and 





get revenge, convinces various whites 
that Abe is preaching revolt, and so 
brings about his father’s death at 
the hands of the whites. 

“The Hot Iron” is a play of justi- 
tiable murder of her husband by a 
black woman and gains its poignancy 
from the fact that no court of law 
would recognize the subtlety of the 
justification. “The Prayer Meeting,” 
a piece of sharp contrasts and rapid 
changes, with flashes of the lyric, 
shows a truly upright and stern old 
colored mammy and a _ worthless 
grandson who has killed another 
colored boy. 

The plays of “Lonesome Road” are 
hopeless; if one likes, pitiless. If; 
however, they seem cynical of the 
man’s future so long as he is 
in contact with the white, they ap- 
pear equally cynical of the future of 
the white man in contact with the 
negro. But té draw any such con- 
clusion is to look on- the plays as 
propaganda; and this we refuse to 
do, believing, as stated above, that 
propaganda is not the purpose of — 
author. 

Like them or not, the plays are 
literature. They are as near to be- 
ing, in their smaller way, as truly 
American drama as “Ice Bound” or 
“Craig’s Wife’— American prize 
plays: They are national as the 
irish pif¥s by Synge are national; 
and if in external beauty they fal} 
below Synge it is because Mr. Green 


is dealing with humanity in more, 


nearly the raw state. It is the 
present writer’s guess that sooner or 
later these plays will emerge from 
the little theatres where up to now 
they have had their only showing 

be seen on the professional 
stage. The long play-version of “In 
Abraham's Bosom,” in which the 
author, it is clear. from the two 
scenes -printed here, suffers not at 
all from comparison with Eugene 
O'Neill, is certain to be produced pro- 
fessionally in the not distant future. 


coming of the boy changes all that. 
Hilda has no time to do his typing. 
In the evening, their time for inti- 
mate sharing, Hilda, worn out and 
half-asleep, is roused from her couch 
and torpor, not by the insistent de- 
mands of her husband to talk over 
his next novel, but by the proprie- 
tary yells of her sickly baby son. 

Of course Christopher is obliged to 
hire a stenographer. The inference 
is strong that the gap left by Hilda 
is not to be mechanically filled. - The 
click of keys under other fingers 
and alien eyes upon his copy are not 
enough. Hilda has meant too much 
to him. His need for consolation 
is none the less not sufficiently 
stressed. His discovery that Mona 
is beautiful and desirable is rather 
abrupt. Thereafter Hilda's part is 
that of Cassandra: to predict un- 
pleasantly the inescapable develop- 
ment of his benevolence toward 
Mona. ‘When Mona has.-at length 
been eliminated, and Hilda has for- 
given this minor physical infidelity, 
Miss Sinclair guides him with gentle 
irony into his fatuous entanglement 
with Mrs. Templeton. This is the 
last insult: Hilda sees for the first. 
time on the proof sheets of the novel 
she has not read its dedication 
to this woman who has mentally and 
spiritually seduced her husband. The 
situation seems an impasse until for- 
tunately the lease of Far End falls 
vacant. With their first hours they - 
instantly recover their old ecstasy, 
and they are left playing with their 
children in the beloved garden. 

“Far End” is not a comfortable 
book for masculine readers. Chris- 
topher, the novelist, is, after all, not 
a special case. His crisis of romantic: 
bewilderment when his wife, 
lover, companion is swallowed up 
and lost him in the mother of his 
children, and his finding solace with 
Mona, are perhaps not without paral- 
lel among substantial eitizens. Miss 
Sinclair must therefore appear to 
have evaluated and clarified a rather 


and from the effects of Christopher’s- 
wrong-headedness. and misplaced 

idealism is éntirely gratifying... A 

suspicion however, that 

Hilda, and Christopher with her, is 
being -spared* the consequences of 

maturity, and having children, in 

this somewhat sentimental rejuvena- 

tion within the shelter of Far End. 

The tiny doubt is enough to flaw 

the reading of the last chapter; it - 
is insufficient to condemn even that 

brief part of this finely conceived 

and well-written book. The newest 

novel has much of Miss Sinclair's 

rich, latent wit, sound observa- 

tion and tolerant wisdom. It is a 

satisfaction to mark the strong, un- 

hurried documentation of fresh, orig- 

inal character. It seems that Miss 

Sinclair will never be exhausted. 

















Thought and the Arts 
v 4 ; 
f 4 MIRROR TO FRANOR. By Fordé;an essay. In an essay nothing need 
Ford. New York: Albertine proved: The author's humor 
r “Charles B. Boni. $2.50. reigns supreme. And Mr. Ford’s 


By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


F Mr. Ford Madox Ford were 
' suddenly accused of being one of 

the best stylists and foremost 

writers’ in English one doubts 

whether he would resent it. As 
the friend of such men as Henry 
James and W. H. Hudson, as the col- 
laborator of Joseph Conrad, as one 
who lived for the greater part of a 
lifetime in the best traditions of 
English writing and art generally, he 
might feel that such a judgment of 
him is only his common due. And 
he would be right—if only in virtue 
of this book of his, “A Mirror te 
France.” : 

That ‘the book is propagandist is 
almost beside the point. All books 
about’ countries written with ‘en- 
thusiasm are more or less propa- 
gandist. Mr. Ford, moreover, has 

j left England and made his home in 
‘France, The. zeal of the convert is 
P proverbially warm, The French Gov- 
by ernment bas decorated men for much 
lesser services than this book. But 
* even these things: are le the 
a mark. What counts.is that \here is 
9 one of the best boo! France we 
; have ever read. Whether recent or 
B remote, this is, or gives*the impres- 
sion of being, a true vision of France, 
and in that we are always interested. 
: Just “at present there are some 
He superficial he debt, 
K tourists’ troubles and the like—that 
tend to becloud our American vision 
of France. But such things are thin 
and secondary. Daytonian evolution 
doesn’t make or unmake America, 
nor do these political and financial 
disturbances mar or make France. 
Beneath them is the central essence, 
the body,-the soul of a people that 
has long held a dominant place on 
the earth. In the world of pure 
thought and the. arts—Mr. Ford 
capitalizes the phrase throughout— 
the place of France is and has been 
so important that no other land could 
think of filing it. That is the France 
Mr. Ford writes about—and so warm 
is the subject in his bosom that he 
has achieved, seemingly without 
effort, a little masterpiece, 

When I say that he writes of the 
France of Pure Thought and ‘the 
Arts let no one think it is all thought 
and purity and arts. He knows about 
wines and dishes and foods and 
restaurants over which he lingers 
with the gustation of a gourmet. He 
knows where the good hotels are, 
where France begins, where Paris is 
attractive (and it is not the right 
bank of the Seine), he knows where 
the lemons grow. But—“the chose 
donnée then of this. book is: that 
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thought and the arts are the first 
requisite of a civilization—and the 
only requisite of a _ civilization.” 
L These things he holds are of and in 
France. They originate, he declares, 
a upon the shores of the Mediter- 
4 ranean, where the Counts of 
Toulouse flourished, where Bertran 
de Born ruled affd the Courts of 
Love were held. That is where our 
so-called civilization came from. We. 
the Nordic barbarians, went” down 
there and got it—together with 
oranges, songs, olives, garlic—and 
then we brought it North, and that’s 
how it ail began, my dears, that’s 
+5 bow it all began. 

} Mr. Ford, not. writing as a German 

, gelehrter, or a Ph. D., does not take 


chivairic generosity, frugality, pure 


humor, so easy has it been for him 
to become gallicized, is the humor of 
Montaigne, and Sainte-Beuve—rather 
of Sainte-Beuve, for he seldom “en- 
quires,” he merely tells us. Bertran 
de Born, on one occasion, fearful lest 
the English and French besiegers 
surrounding his caStle should starve 
before they starved him, sent out 
wagonloads. of provisions to his 
enemies. 


All chivalry, then, all -learning, 
‘all the olivine things~of life came 
from that triangle of the world 
which holds the Chateau a@’Ambur, : 
midway between Les Beaux, Aries 
and Avignon. . 


And since Mr. Ferd lives on the 
Rive Gauche and has no use for the 
Rive Droite and Northern France 
generally, he sweeps them easily 
away, making much of the left bank 
and the Southern Provinces’ Now 
this reviewer, for one, delieves that 
the left bank, and notably the region 
where -Mr. Ford lives, near the 
Santé Prison, one of the gloomiest 
of all quarters of Paris and the 
civilization of Bertran de Born. But 
Mr. Ford lives there. So he sweeps 
all, all the rest away with ap casy 
gesture—Normandy, Brittany, the 
entire Pas de Calais, the Louvre, 
the Opéra, the Champs Elysées,; 
Montmartre—he does not care for 
them. For him the Left Bank, Mar- 
seilles, Dijon, Périgord “and Pro- 
vence for gayety, farces, love-making, 
bull-fight= and, of course, garlic.” 
The odd thing is he makes out a 
case. And not only that, he does not 
really sweep away the rest. He 
understands France and so under- 
stands all France. For the French 
are a homogeneous people. He writes 
of them with a sort of joyous good 
sense. Now and then he does say 
something quite absurd, as when he 
says that he never believed Dreyfus 
guilty; but he was anti-Dreyfusard. 
That is something he had better tell 
the Camelots de Roi, or such 
bodies, not an Anglo-Saxon audience. 
But when he describes the life of 
the present, which is the same as 
the past and eternal France, a vast 
good sense pervades his observation. 
The bewilderment of the French 
young in the-fruits of their victory— 
such fruits! —thetr hatred of Anatole 
France, the present French attitude 
toward foreigners, their general dis- 
affection for politicians, their eternal 
vigilance for the penny, the sou! Mr. 
Ford does not say so, but right there 
is all the secret for the present 
French hostility for the Anglo-Saxons 
with their stable dollars and pounds. 
In a country where private waste is 
a public disgrace, where every man, 
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woman and child is eternally trained 
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“L'Tnventoire.” 
(The Cathedral at 
Amiens.) 


From the Etching 
by Auguste 
Lepére. 


F ord Madax Ford — the Soul of France - 


“His Book Emphasizes H er Pre- — in Pare 





to make the sou breed perfectly. the |The Left Bank is now the centre of 


sudden indebtedness to the Anglo- 
Saxon of so many and so many sous 
is almost too much to be borne. 

But (do not imagine Mr. Ford has 
forgotten this) it is just this frugal- 
ity which produces the thought and 
the arts of the country. Without it 

there would be “no Sorbonne, no 

Beaux Arts, ‘no Latin Quarter, no 

South side of the River to-be the 

centre of our civilization. There 

could be no population for those 
» no books, no surgeons, no 
. * © * Nothing! * * * 
be just another 
Anglo-Saxondom.” Nous y sommes! 





our civilization. Mr. Ford lives there. 
Who will prove that it is not so? 
He will never be convinced. At mo- 
ments he is more royalist than the 
King, more Gallic than the French. 
In proof read the story he telis of a 
certain war widow who held a certain 
theatre concession on Page 197. 

If I did not know Mr. Ford, I 
should imagine him a man of a 
certain embonpoint, ruddy of com- 
plexion, with an excellent taste ral 
wines and knowing exactly where 
the pressed duckling is most suc- 





culent. He would be sitting much in 
cafés discussing, taiking, airing. his 
views with large gestures, something 
Johnsonian, yet with much of the 
munner of Sainte-Beuve. But as 4 
matter of fact I know him to be a 
hard-working British author in love 
with France. His book is propa- 
ganda—I already see the ribbon of 
the Chevalier—but it is rich propa- 
ganda, done in admirable prose, for 
he is a lover of art and an artist. If 
only England were impoverished, he 
prays, “then we should discover not 
merely the necessity, but also the 
pleasure, the glory of thought.” 





——— — acne: a 
Vol. XV. lished by the Alpine 


Club of Canadag Winnipeg, Can- 
ada: Stovel pany, Ltd. 
REFUL preliminary prepara- 
tions, the surmounting of a 
hundred difficulties in the ap- 
proach, the facing and solving of 
arduous alpine problems as the climb 
reached toward the final dash, and 
dogged courage up to the last ounce 





the trouble to prove his assertion. 
k Nor does he need to. He is writing 
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of strength as the party dragged 
themselves to the tiny triangle at 





the Canadian Rockies. 
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19,850 feet on the summit are told 
in a moving record of human pluck 
and endurance in the account of the 
Mount Logan expedition of 1925, 
which is now given permanent form 
in the Canadian Alpine Journal. And 
the descent, as it appears from the 
narrative of Captain A. H. MacCar- 
thy, the leader and planner of the 

successful assault upon Canada’s 
highest summit, was even more dan- 
gerous owing to sudden bad weather. 

That inexplicable urge in the hu- 
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man organism ‘that drives it to un- 
dergo the limits of physical and men- 
tal endurance and at the same time 
to satisfy the yearnings of bold 
spirits for something higher, some- 
thing beyond, is nowhere more re- 
markably exemplified than in such 
mountain-climbing achievements as 
this of MacCarthy and his comrades. 
Who has not read with a catch in 
his throat the restrained but power- 
ful story of Colonel Norton in “The 
Fight fpr Everest,” of his last view 
of Irvine and Mallory, as the clouds 
parted for a moment, near the sum- 
mit of the highest mountain of the 
earth, and revealed them toiling up 
the ice slope, from which they never 
returned, leaving forever unsolved 
the question as to whether they 
reached the top before their deaths: 
There is the same quality of good- 
humored, uncomplaining fortitude 
against cold and ice and howling 
winds and cheerless camps, and un- 
expected discouragements, and of the 
unyielding determination to carry 
‘through in these accounts of the con- 
quest of Mount Logan by MacCar- 
thy, Lambart, Foster and Carpe. 
Forty-four nights they slept on gla- 
clers-and snow fields, one at 18,500 
feet—highest camp ever made on the 
North American Continent. 

Allen Carpe’s section on observa- 
tions on formation of glaciers at high 





Twenty Thousand Feet to the Top of Mt. Logan — 


altitudes has an interesting discus- 
sion as to the evident conversion 
of snow into ice, near the summit, 
although thawing temperatures are 
rare. He noted that in a windstorm 
at 18,000 feet fine snow blown by 
the gusts appeared to eddy back and 
adhere to the crust “in a manner 
suggestive of electrical attraction, 
forming drifts of considerable solid- 
ity,” and he considers that this 
attraction tends to retard the loss of ~ 
snow by wind action from the high 
levels of the mountain and to assist . 
in the formation of permanent crust, 
There is an interesting section on 
the wild life of the Upper Chitina 
by Hamiliton Laing, photographer 
of the expedition, who obtained the 
remarkable still and motion pictures. 
MacCarthy contributes another sec- 
tion, brief but pithy, on fvod, with 
some amusing notes on personal 
tastes of various members which had 
to be compromised—one insisted on 
bacon cooked to a crisp to carry 
with him over the top, while another 
wanted it just warmed through.: So 
he added plenty of condiments and 
let every man choose his own 
“pizen.” H. 8S. Hall Jr., in a section 
on equipment, reports that “barker 
boots” with rubber footpiece and 
leather upper were efficient until 
above the altitude of day melting, 
when dry-tanne¢ Indian moccasins 
with five pairs of socks were used 
Raymonp H. Torrer. 
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* HER SON’S WIFE. By Dorothy 
Can; 302 pp. New York: 


——— Brace & Co. $2. 


so vivid and. satisfying as 


OROTHY CANFIELD has 
never written another book 
that which first brought her 


prominence, “The Bent 
Twig.” ~« As fashions in novels and 
novelists go, it is a long time since 
it was written; and though nothing 
subsequent to “The Bent Twig” quite 
comes up to it, there is a decided 
sense of maturity in her later works, 

@ seasoned and adult comprehension 

of life. Their substance, too, has 

concerned itself with the maturer 
_mind; the study of girlhood in “The 

Bent Twig” has been replaced by 

studies of womanhood and woman’s 

problems, as “The Brimming Cup”, 
and “The Home-Maker” bear witness. 

Now, in “Her Son’s Wife,” Miss Can- 

field has tackled a problem demand- 

ing the observation, the speculation, 
the comprehension of the wholly ma- 
ture novelist. It is not a new prob- 
lem, this study of mother-in-law and 

daughter-in-law. It is, in fact, a 

well-established formula of fiction. 
But Miss Canfield has escaped the 

formula. Her problem, from the be- 
ginning, is an individual one; and 
as it proceeds it thoroughly isolates 
itself as the individual problem of 
two lives, where unique forces inter- 

act and the prima facie aspects of 2 

trite and notorious relationship are 

dissolved in the conflict of deeper 
and quite special issues. 
When the story opens, Mary Bas- 
comb is a widow of 45 with one sou, 
Ralph. She is a school teacher in 
a small Eastern town, independent 
“after years of hard work, highly 
_ thought of and thorough mistress of 

her small, respectable destiny. Ralph 
is ready to graduate from college and 
take up law. Mrs. Bascomb herself 
is ready to ease up a little, to have 
- Ralph take from her shoulders some 
of the burdens she has borne for 
many years. And suddenly, out of a 
clear sky, he telegraphs he has got 
married—to a girl not his mother’s 
kind, but “all right.” She wires him 
to bring home his bride, hoping the 
difference in “kind” will prove only a 
difference in generations. 

Lottie, however, proves to be vul- 
gar, ignorant, not even respectable. 
What makes matters worse, cutting 
Mrs. Bascomb most deeply of all, is 
that Ralph has transferred his loyal- 
ties from his mother to the woman 
who satisfies his passion. Neither 
Ralph nor Lottie has a cent in the 
Mrs. Bascomb, loathing 


her daughter-in-law, is forced to 





take them in. 


‘ ' 

When Lottie’s baby is born five 
months later, her grandmother sup- 
poses that here at last, in little Dids 
with the look of her Grandfather 
Bascomb—a mysterious presence to 
the last, whose memory his widow 
adores—is compensation for her oth- 
erwise intolerable existence. But Dids 
does not prove the way out. In time, 
as an issue between her mother and 
her grandmother, she necessitates a 
break-up. Ralph is Still on Lottie’s 
side, and though it is her own house, 
Mrs. Bascomb has to leave. She 
takes a better teaching position in a 
neighboring town; for three years 
she lives in Harristown, well off, 
covering up an interna] emptiness 
and heartbreak with ceaseless sur- 





Dorothy CanfieldContinues 
Her Study of Woman 


Her Latest Novel Deals With the -Relation Between 
_Mother-an-Law and Daughter-in-Law 


face activities. She joins committees, 
enters society, takes Summer courses 
at Columbia. One day she sees Dids, 
dirty and uncared for, and makes up 
her mind. She will go back. For the 
sake of Dids she will bear with Lot- 
tie. Ralph by this time has his eyes 
partly opened. Lottie makes a sen- 
timental gesture in sheltering Ralph's 
old mother. And Mrs. Bascomb pays 
the bills. 

From this point on the novel pre- 
cipitates a situation which graduaily 
but. inevitably, as if in obedience to 
a chemical law, falls into solution. 
Lottie is laid up with half-imagined 
spinal trouble, gradually~becom: a 
chronic and genuine invalid. er 
sickroom isolation enables Mrs. Bas- 





comb to superintend Dids’s rearing. 
Her contact with Lottie, who must 
be waited on hand and foot, is not 
lessened but at least it is crystallized. 
The new relationship brings the two 
women, perforce, closer. Dids grows 
up fine and intelligent, ready to go 
to college. Her grandmother thinks 
it is the end. There is a moment-for 
her of surprising yet sound revela- 
tion when the precipitate passes. into 
solution and Mrs. Bascomb finds that 
to Lottie she is irreplaceable, that 
Lottie loves her. “This was not the 
end, at all. It was only, at last, the 
beginning.” 2 

In a general way, no doubt, “Her 
Son's Wife” reads as a chronicle of 
adjustment: To those of us who 
have grown accustomed, through fic- 
tion assumed to mirror modern life, 
to the defiances and disruptions of 
modern households and the_marnner 
of leaving problems unsolved through 
fleeing from them, this patient, half- 
unconscious struggle for a solution 
may make a portrait of Mrs. Bas- 
comb which does not compel con- 
viction. She must, we feel, have 
been superhuman to do all she did 
yet simultaneously the necessity for 
having to do it writes her as any- 
thing but superhuman. Escape for 
her—in those three  Harristown 

years—was anything but solution. 
It was only by facing the problem, 
by the long adjustment of years, by 
her intelligence, her love for Dids, 
her ‘superb will power, her fineness 
of character, that she found a solu- 
tion at last. It was little enough 
after the frustrations, the disappoint- 
ments, the repressions she endured; 
only those to whom a tolerably happy 
ending is a red flag will find the 
ending of “Her Son's Wife” even 
savoring of the forced or sentimental. 

Lottie, so militantly counterpoised 
against her mother-in-law, is much 
more—because of her obvious limi- 
tations on every. side—a type, char- 
acter. She is purely a product of 
her class,- not essentially vicious or 
prurient or spiteful, but as her 
father says in worn phrases that 
here, somehow, have validity: 

“She never had a chance. If she’d 
a-been looked out for, the way 
you've looked out for Dids. * * * 
But we didn’t know no better, her 





mother and me. WN ever 
learned us any better.’~ obody 

The other characterizations are not 
so thoroughly deéefined—Dids is the 
centre of her grandmother's atten- 
tion rather than of the reader's: 
Ralph, done without emphasis be- 
cause his character has little to be 
emphasized, is not particularly in- 


As for the narrative of the book, it 
suffers from being a little too long. 
Miss Canfield does not seem entirely 
to have mastered her technique; she 
does not carry the story forward as 
one pattern, interwéaving the sep-. 
arate destinies of her characters as 
it moves. She is forced to treat one 
person at a time—now what Mrs. 
Bascomb did over a certain period of- 
years, now what Lottie did, or 
Ralph; there is a constant need for 
recapitulation, which the true artist 
tries to avoid. There is the same 
chronological confusion; the para- 
graphs and chapters move back and 
forth like a ,shuttle between the 
years. The whole thing is wanting 
a little in compactness, in lucidity, 
in vividness. 

/For here, as in her other recent 
novels, Miss Canfield has not quite 
achieved the masterpiece one feeis 
she may some day write. This book 
has its excellences, but it is no such 
fusion of humanity and art as will 
take any permanent place in Amer- 
ican literature. It is astute, mature, - 
convincing. It is, indeed, a, novel 
for the attentive adult mind; as free 
from the superficial brilliance of so- 
phisticates as it is filled with unim- 
peachable observation_and under- 
standing. One will remember, at 
least, the two women poised in con- 
trast here, and remember that 
the conclusion which Miss Canfield 

has behind it, inevitably, the 
whole impact of what comes before. 
But one may doubt whether this 
story could not have been more com- 
pellingly and succinctly told. Ong is 
grateful that it is kept on so cerebral 
a plane throughout, yet vaguely dis- 
appointed that it did not achieve, 
somewhere before the end, a few 
high moments of emotional intensity. 
Most of us, in our inner heart of 
hearts, would prefer not to have 
gazed with so much aloofness at the 
fighting figure of Mary Bascomb. 








When. Theodore Roosevelt Rode the Range , 


RANCHING WITH ROOSEVELT. 
By Lincoln A. Lang. Mustrated 
with 2% —— 367 pp. Phil- 
adeiphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. HA. 

ERTAIN 
the course of the tast few 
years have complained that 
Roosevelt, with the aid of as- 
tute boosters, is rapidly being 

canonized. The present book may 
serve as further ammunition for 
such bilious critics. To Mr. Lang, 
a companion rancher, Roosevelt cer- 
tainly appears as a hero. Neverthe- 
less, the Colonel never emerges very 
vividly; he serves simply as a peg 
upon which Mr. Lang hangs’ his 
reminiscences. 

The story of Roosevelt's ventures 
into the cattle business in the Bad 
Lands of North Dakota—ventures 
which were financially unprofitable 


but productive of many heroic pho-| 
has been told in 


tograp 
considerable detail, notably in books 
by Roosevelt himself and by Hermah 
Hagedorn of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association. The present volume 
contains such material as Mr. Lang 
has been able to dredge up from his 
ranching memories. 

Some of this material is highly en- 
tertaining; that part of it which 
concerns itself solely with the au- 
thor's own: experience and with his 
observations of the Bad Lands is 
much more interesting than his side- 
lights on Roosevelt. Mr. Lang was 
born in Ireland, the son of Scottish 
parents; and when he was 16 years 
old, in 1888, his father, acting as 
agent for Sir John Pender, brought 
him to America to investigate the 
ranching possibilities of the Dako- 


impious writers in. 





tas. As a result the Langs settled 
in North Dakota, near Medora, and 
thus became one of the original 
pioneer families of that section. For 
a time, like the others, they tried 
running cattle on their property, but 
the terrible Winter of 1886 wiped 
eut 80 per cent. of their herds. 
Roosevelt's cattle suffered likewise, 
and the truth finally dawned upon 








the cattlemen that the Bad- Lands 
were not the best grazing ranges in 
the world. The Langs turned to 
raising horses, and Roosevelt grad- 
ually withdrew from the ranching 
business. 

His book really is the story of the 
Bad Lands; Roosevelt is only inci- 
dental. The author, with his intense 
love of the region as he first found 


— 





it, gives it credit for the = ana 
of the Roosevelt character. 

Mr. Lang denies that there was a 
wild streak in Roosevelt and that 
“he rather enjoyed the hell-raising 
by the boys when they struck town, 
the shooting and the more blood- 
curdling aspects ‘of frontier life.” 
During the Fail of 1888, Mr. Lang 
says, he and the boys passed a rather 
lively evening in Medora. It appears 
that Roosevelt, working in his room 
over the near-by Ferris store, had 
heard the high-jinks. The next day, 
he says, Roosevelt met him on the 
street and lectured him gently, say- 
ing that he could not blame the boys 
for . drinking, but. warning Lang | 
against drinking tod much and be- 
coming like one of the local rots. 

“Whenever they get_to that stage,” 
said Roosevelt, “they never really 
amount to anything thereafter. That 
is what I fear most. I would prefer 
to see them cut it out altogether, 


‘| but since it is q purely personal 


question which each man must de- 
cide for himself there is no room 
for dictation.” 

After Roosevelt left the Bad Landa 
to enter politics Mr. Lang saw him 
only a few times. He records that 
on these few occasions Roosevelt 
was tremendously glad to see him 
and that he recalled their old ranch- 
ing days with zest. Long himself 
after a few years became a store- 
keeper and postmaster at Yule, N. 
D. The frontier days were over; 
the country was being ruined; even 
the settlers themselves were not of 
the high -quality of the pioneers. 
Mr. Lang, an intense partisan of the 
Indians, discourses upon their good 
qualities. 
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PATRON OF LETTERS PROVES HIMSELF NO TRUE “MAECENAS 


Horace Walpole Was Proud to Be Considered a Patron of Literature, but Did Not Choose to Purchase the Pre-Eminence at a Higher Price Than a Little Flatter Once He 
: tavited Some Authors to Dine, and Much to Their Indignation Only One Dish Smoked on the Table. 


BHORT ae gn By Barry Bene- 
id. pp. New York: The 
——e— Company. $2. 

O many people have compared 

Mr. Benefield’s previous book, 

“The Chicken-Wagon Family” 

to Dickens, that there is a 
genuine danger lest a powerful 

and original writer be buried beneath 
a cairn of saccharinity. In “Short 
Turns,” Benefield exhibits a 
whole-hearted sympathy for human- 
ity, a flair for creating flesh-and- 


‘blood character in terms of simple 
emotions, and a frank acceptance of 


the joys and sorrows of life; this, 
which will be termed sentimentality 
only by those who do not know any 
better, seems to be a deep and sin- 
cere reaction to the whole of life, 
which is a very different thing alto- 
gether. ; 

For example, of the fourteen short 
tales which go to make up “Short 
Turns” only six can be said to have 


’ “a happy ending,” only three are 


iove stories in the conventional 
sense. In four of the others, the 


/theme is starkly tragic, unredeemed 


by anything save the author’s sym- 
pathy, and three more are masterly 
little studies in social irony. Paint- 
ing, as most of. them do, the bayou 
country of Louisiana and the simple 
types of men and women whom that 
country produces, Mr. Benefield’s 
stories introduce a new current into 
American literature, -authentic, en- 
gaging, full-blooded and powerful. 
“Short Turns” will be compared to 
Dickens, of course; it will also be 
compared to De Maupassant and 
O. Henry, and with equal justice, for 
Benefield has struck a_ nice 
balance between the surging melo- 
drama of the Victorian sentimental- 
ist and the tailor-made niceties of the 
classic raconteurs. Whether deliber- 
ate or not, it is a synthesis which 
will satisfy the reading public, and 
if ever an author seemed foredoomed 
to a wide and quiet popularity Mr. 
Benefield does. 

It is, of course, unfair to any man 
to measure him in terms of other 
writers, but, by way of convenience, 
one may divide his work in this pre- 
sent volume into the Dickensian and 


“the Maupassantian, or, if you like, 


into sentiment and irony, in lieu of a 
detailed discussion of the individual 
stories, % 

In the Dickensian vein are ‘“That 
Caesar Honfleur,’’ which concerns 
the remorse of a big-hearted realtor of 
Crebillon, Louisiana, for having sold 
a worthless farm to a German couple 
from New York; 
is a rather obvious attefMmpt to capi- 
talize the incident of ‘“The Chicken- 
Wagon Family’’ where Fippany says 
good-bye to his heloved mules—this 
being the same incident done into 
terms of an old negro in Texas and 
his beloved horse; ‘‘A Fiery Sweet- 
ness in the Air,’’ a tale of 4 hunch- 
back who secured a wife through a 


* matrimonial agency; ‘‘Down Bayou 


Duhac,” which tells how Ed Deeves 
and Ruth Mendoza got married by 
outwitting their hostile parents, with 


“Ole Mistis,’” which | C!@! 





the aid of Crebillon’s standard chap- 
eron and “Queen of the Grave- 
yard Ghouls,’’ a story of the resus- 
citation of a boy-and-girl love affair 
in middle age. All these stories 
move steadily forward to a happy or 
romantic consummation. 

More ironical—mote Maupassan- 
tian—in tone are a group of five 
varied little tales, the central feature 
of which is the effort of ordinary 
human beings to make the best of 
tragic circumstances. For example 
‘Carrie Snyder’’ is a story of Crebil- 
lon’s professional prostitute and her 
friendship for. little Paul Darnell, 
which Carrie sacrifices for the boy's 
sake. ‘*‘White Silk Tights’’ ts the 
tale of Winnie Tenafly, whose 
worthless husband abandoned her 
and then returned, with catastrophic 
results. - It is a strong and human 
Piece of work. ‘‘Miss Willett’’ tells 
of a love-hungry spinster in New 
York and her infatuation with a man 
across the way; it is sensitive and 
moving in its depiction of character. 
“‘Wind in the Pines’’ and ‘Blocker 
Locke’’ each deal with a theme 
which preoccupies Mr. Benefield, the 
husband whose wife runs away with 
another man. In the first the wife 
returns and is gratefully forgiven; 
in the second, public opinion forces a 
good-natured man, who is frankly 
relieved to be rid of a nagging 
woman, to attempt to ‘‘vindicate his 
honor.” His relief when he discov- 
ers that he has fatied is thoroughly 
endearing and true. 


Of the four remaining tales it 
should be said that they represent 
the deeper and harsher aspect of the 
author’s many-sided talent. “Simp- 
ly Sugar Pie” is a moving little study 
of a negro woman driven out of town 
by a lynching party in Arkansas, 
while “Glow Peddier” is an incisive 
study of the making of a profession- 
al beggar. For “Daughters of Joy” 
and “Maybe This Is Love” one must 
reserve one’s greatest enthusiasm. 
The former is a brilliant story of the 
efforts of the inmates of a house of 
ill-fame in New York to conceal from 
a dead girl's mother the fact that her 
daughter has been a prostitute. It 
is a theme which would have de- 
lighted O. Henry, whose mannerism 
it recalis in the whip-lash ending. 
“Maybe This Is Love” tells how a 
man fell in love with his employer's 
wife and she with him, and how he 
killed her husband and was lynched 
by the inhabitants of the little bayou 
town of Asphodel. As a record of 
inarticulate human passion and sp- 
tragedy it is worthy to rank 
with “the best short stories.” 

Such divisions may suggest that 
Mr. Benefield’s book is a sampie- 
case of virtuosity, crammed with 
tours de force. Actually, such a de- 
duction would be most unfair to a 
writer whose work is remarkably 
unified. Whether he writes of the 
bayou country or the city jungies, of 
love triumphant or tragic, whether 
he relates an incident or depicts a 
character, Mr. -Benefield is always 
himself, a writer whose work, no less 








Mr. Benef ield’s Stories and Other Works 


than workmanship, will recommend 
him to the public which likes to read 
of flesh-and-blood people meeting the | 
day-to-day crises of this perplexing | 
but fascinating business called life. 


DRUG CLERK’S DREAM 


THE GOLDEN DANCER. By Cyril 
Hume. 261 pp. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $2. 


jaded. book reviewer, faced 

for the twentieth or thirtieth 
time by an essay in fiction which 
outrages probability, may be par- 
doned a wish that novels were some- 
times afforded the drastic and con- 
centrated justice that is handed out 
to plays of the same calibre. Ex- 
travagant drama often “gets by.’’ 
But there is something in the nature 
of dramatic presentation that acts as 
a challenge to common sense when 
common sense is outraged. A play 
that is extravagant in essence seldom 
escapes condign reproof from one 
quarter or another. In literary criti- 
cism, on the other hand, the ten- 
dency grows to assess a novel from 
the standpoint of its treatment alone, 
and to regard any attention paid to 
the inherent probability or improba- 


-bility of its plot as the mark of the 


jeune critic. The triumph of natural- 
ism over realism is as marked in the 
men who review novels, and who 
often grew up in another and very 
different era, as in the sprightly and 
emancipated spirits who write them. 

Imagine, for one instant, the theme 
of Mr. Cyril Hume's ‘‘The Golden 
Dancer’’ unfolded before the keen 
wits and trenchant pens that make 
good and bad weather for Broadway 
box offices. A young factory worker 
of lyric temperament, who dreams of 
flowery meadows, woodland paths, 
tree-shadowed waters and nymphs 
‘slender and rounded and smooth as 
yellow honey’’ sickens of his task 
and takes the road upon a sylvan 
bumme)]. At his first resting place, 
lost. in the woods, the dryad of his 
dream, whom he hopes will ‘‘creep 
out from the forest and come to him 
and bare her body to the moon,'’ ap- 
pears in the shape of a rustic beauty, 
busied, traditionally, in seeking a lost 
cow, and tempts him to supper, and 
to a job. 

In what may be called, for purposes 
of argument, the second act, and by 
a transition so abrupt that only the 
rise and fali of a curtain could do it 
justice, we find the budding Keats a 
slick and cocky go-getter and partner 
in a country drug store, his imagina- 
tion intent upon visions of marbie 
and nickel accessories (Mr. Hume 
supplies us a generous catalogue of 
these), his adolescent fancies finding 
their outlet in such poems of frozen 
sweetness as Strawberry Hearts, Col- 


Many contemporary novelists are 
under suspicion of writing their 
novels with one eye, or maybe both, 
upon the silver screen. Mr. Hume 
(let: this be accounted to him for 
honesty) seems to be the first who 
has written his own continuity. 


In the third act malignant Main 
Street takes a hand. Angered by the 
possibilities for surreptitious necking 
which his Summer garden annex is 
presenting, the citizens of Jericho run 
the dreamer of dreams out of town. 
A friendly truckman, with a roving 
mission to the world braver, 
beats him up for his cowardly com- 
Plaisance, so thoroughly that Al 
Wells awakes, after three weeks, toa 
bruised convalescence at the dryad's 
home, with marriage, financial se- 
curity and paternity only waiting for 
him till antiphlogistic remedies, ap- 
plied by the dryad’s mother, have put 
him in shape to claim ali three. 

Between these hastions of incident 
Mr. Hume has packed a certain pro- 
portion of what might be termed 

stuff of literature, and 
which will evaporate, we may feel 
éure, when the fitting time arrives. 
One hopes that an effort will be 
made to save some at least. A! is 
facing the official (and heeled) rep- 
resentative of unadulterated Chris- 
tianity and Americanism as brewed 
in Jericho. 

* * * yes he had som to 
say yes he had something to say 
yes he had something to say sent 
up sent up to 


say but he. couldn't very quick 
think very quick couldn't with that 
pen sheriff's paper yes he had 
something to say but he 
mind * * * 

“The Golden Dancer’ is a strange 
novel, but not interestingly strange. 
There is something of Mr. Polly, 
something of Mr. Joyce in Al Wells. 
But his outstanding fault is that he 
isn’t likable. 


A SPANISH TRAGEDY 


THE LORD OF LABRAZ. By Pto 
Baroja. lated the 
— by Aubrey F. G. Bell. 

251 pp. New York: Alfred 
Enopf. 

ANY things mark out Pio Ba- 

roja from the rather sparse 

galaxy of Spanish novelists, 

with whose chief luminaries Perez 
Galdos, Perez de Ayala, Inclan and 
Miro, to say nothing of Blasco 
Ib4fiez English and American read- 
ers have made acquaintance within a 
short generation. One is a certain 
austerity, very noticeable in a liter- 
ature where grandiloquence and peri- 
phrasis are still the leading charac- 
teristics. He is very much inclined 
to make his stories a disconnected 
series of short and striking episodes, 
leaving their reverberation to the 
reader’s imagination. As he himself 
puts it: “Any time you find me mak- 
ing an alembic of my style you will 
know I have nothing much lIeft to 
say.” ‘Native critics have ascribed 
this bleakness partly to his medical 
training and partly to his Basque na- 
tionality. 

Another characteristic is his very 
strong feeling for locality and the 
architecture of towns. For Baroja, 
any ancient house in which genera- 





tions have loved, sinned and suffered 


of Fiction 


wears a face, beneficent or malign. 
It acts and.reacts upon the human 
creatures who are imprisoned within 
it, fettering their destinies with the 
weight of its secular traditions, chil- 
lenging their will and calling for an 
intensity of decision, both for good or 
evil, that to. the Northern reader often 
leaves an impression of exaggerated 
and spasmodie portraiture. 

In “The Lord of Labraz” the high 
lights are fierce and the shadows 
dense. Labraz is an ancient town in 
Cantabria, decaying year by year 


monumental and cavernous affairs 
of many stories; its gates are closed 
every night as in the days of the 
Moorish wars. Trade atid enterprise 
have deserted it for a newer town 
close by. Its social life is described 
with the lucidity of a perfect hatred. 
Its aristocracy (such as have not 
sunk into the ranks of the peasantry, 
and who, perhaps, are the happiest) 
are a breed of proud paupers, living 
like lizards behind their escutchioned 
doorways and feeding their fires with 
broken furniture and chopped up 
w chests. Its priests (Baroja 
is of the Anti-Clerical Party) are sen- 
sual formalists, and, of its eight 
churches, only one remains open for 
worship. A stealthy and cold-blood- 
ed immorality lurks behind its super- 
stitions. “This was the perfect life 
for an inhabitant of Labraz: that the 
wife should bring up her children 
while the husband, beating his breast 
and making signs of the cross, fre-. 
quented the house of the Cafiamera.” 
For a girl even to fall under suspi- 
cion makes her the target for the at- 
tentions of two procuresses, one of 
whom has threatened, if her business 
is interfered with, to nail a list of her 
customers to the church door. 

The chief resident or Mayorazgo, of 
this moldering tangle of houses is 


4. Don Juan Labraz, who bears the 


same name as the town and whose 
family is coeval with it. Misfortunes 
have fallen upon him from youth. | 
His courage and immense strength 
are a legend, But he js blind from 
an attack of smallpox in boyhood. His 
favorite sister has been married by a 
gypsy foundling, whom his mother, 
in a moment of madness, reared as 
her own son and who strongly recalls 
Heathcliffe in “Wuthering Heights.” 
(it may be remarked that Baroja is a 


and seldom fails to adorn some of his 
chapter headings with quotations 
from one or another of them.) The 
pair have deserted the family man- 
sion for a vagrant life, leaving be- 
hind them a little daughter, Rosarito. 
The story opens with the return of 
Romiro, destitute, ripe for mischief 
and already tired of his ailing wife. 
The foundling loses no time in be- 
coming the evil genius of the totter- 
ing house that adopted him. His in- 
trigue with a younger sister, Mi- 
caela, cannot wait upon poor Cae- 
Sarea’s death, and only an accident 
hindérs a brutal murder, planned by 
the. guilty lovers. In the house of 








keen student of the English classics. F 
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mourning they give themselves up to 





their p with a call abandon- 
ment. : 
Crime and death complete the ruin 


of the house of Labraz. The loyers 
flee, but not before. Ramiro has 
robbed the “treasure of the collegiate 
church, a gilded angel donated it by 
Don Juan’s ancestors, toward whose 
restoration he surrenders the re- 
mainder of his fortune in a spirit of 
mingled quixotism and contempt. 
The little daughter dies, nursed at 
the last by a poor girl, half crazed 
with misanthropy and indignation, 
whose reputation Ramiro has com- 
promised, and when Juan turns his 
back upon the home of his ances- 
tors after setting fire to the harvest, 
Marina occompanies him as his life’s 
companion and future wife. . 
“The Lord of Labraz” is one of the 
most powerful nevels that Spain has 
sent us, with something of the spec- 
tral quality of a Goya or El Greco 
painting. 
brey F. G. Dell 
English Hispaniophile since the death 
of Fitz Maurice Kelly, leaves little 
to be desired. One would-be grate- 
ful, none the less, for some light on 
the strange term “half-priest” used 
in a vivid description of a serenade, 


SABATINI’S NEW ROMANCE 
RELLARION THE FORTUNATE. 
By Rafael Sabatini. 446 pp. Bos- 
— Houghton Mifflin Company. 


decade of the fifteenth century, 

Ghibelline and Guelph at their 
usual. loggerheads, the tramp of 
marching men and the clash of 
battle, the zing of mangonel and 
arbalost, intriguing statecraft of the 
ethics of Machiavelli's “The Prince,” 
plot and counterplot, conspirators of 
the fine full flavor of the Borgias 
Athe Borgias of popular tradition, not 
the Borgias' whom Mr. Sabatini in 
his capacity of historian has so val- 
jantly labored to whitewash); a hero 


IN “aecade or ITALY in the first 





who tapes and bulks well up to the 
stature of conventional Sabatini 
heroes, a heroine who is a_ little 
shadowy at times, but a Princess, 
and, of course, a love story that is 
built upon and delayed by a series 
of misunderstandings to end with the 
old familiar Sabatini device of the 
triumphant vindication. Such are the 
ingredients of “Bellarion,” in the 
opinion of the reviewer as adequate, 
satisfactory and entertaining a novei 
as the author has written in years. 

It is a book of a dexterity that is 
surprising even to those readers well 
acquainted with the sound crafts- 
manship of ‘the fiction of the au- 
thor’s later and riper method. A 
broad canvas, with every one of a 
hundred or more minor characters 
sharply outlined. Once again, and to 
a marked degree, Mr. Sabatini shows 
himself to be one of the ablest trans- 
muters among contemporary story 
spinners. The material and back- 
ground are drawn from formai his- 
tory and from the more intimate doc- 
uments dealing with the period. By 
the process of selection and elimina- 
tion, the blending of fact and fancy, 
the age is flung before the reader, 
quivering, with action. Medieval 
cities of Lombardy hum with their 
business and pleasure. Italian con- 
dotta and imported mercenaries from 
France, Switzerland and Germany 
swagger through the streets. Behind 
palace walls princes_scheme for ag- 
gression and aggrandizement, apply 
the torture and resort to the poison 
cup. 

Being a good historical novelist 
Mr. Sabatini is of necessity a free- 
handed borrower: In “Captain 
Blood,” for example, he tore the 
heart out of Esquemeling’s account 
of the pirates of the Spanish Main 
for exploits for his héro. Just as 
adroitly in “Béllarion” he ransacks 
the fifteenth century chronicles for 
stratagems of warfare to color the 





martial cunning of his swashbuckling 
soldier of fortune. In the narrative 
it is Bellarion’s chess piayer’s brain 
that looks beyond the board as it 
stands at the moment to foresee the 
later moves: of the foe, and thus to 
turn the tide at the Battle of Travo; 
it is the crafty mind of Bellarion 
that perceives opportunity in repulse 
and wins through to success at the 


From : 
shoulders of Bellarion carry the tale; 
Bellarion the nameless, “born in 
squalor, cradled in a kennel, reared 
by charity,” to use hig own words, 
later to become the Knight Bellarion, 
the Lord Bellarion, the Prince of 
Vaisassina.““Half god, half beast,” 
the Princess Valeria, the lady of his 
long wooing and adoration, once de- 
scribed him. But it is as a simple- 
minded youth, who has. found his 
only experience in books, that he sets 
forth from the monastery of his up- 
bringing on the journey destined to 
carry him across the threshold of the 
world. However he is quick to learn. 

He falis in with a false friar, in 
reality a notorious bandit. Suspected 
of being the rogue’s accomplice, he 
is pursued through the streets of 
Casale to find refuge in the garden 
of the beautiful Princess, who mis- 
takes him for & messenger from fel- 
low-plotters against the tyrant 
regent. Enmeshed in the web of the 
conspiracy, he cold-bloodedly poniards 
to death the Count Spigno, whom he 
discovers to be traitor to the cause. 
It is the misunderstanding of this 
act that steels the Princess Valeria 
against fhe impulses of her own 
heart. Bellarion is hunted by fero- 
cious dogs, escaping by a seeming 
miracle. Again threatened by death, 
in a moment of shameless inspiration 
he claims to be the natural son of the 
famous soldier, Facinocane. The 





accepts the adopted relationship. 
That is the turn of fortune which 
launches Bellarion on the larger 
stage. Taught the art of war 
through a score of battles gna sieges 
he carves his way to eminence. 

“Bellarion” is very good Sabatini. 
Perhaps it is not quite a “Scara- 
mouche,” a “Sea Hawk” or a “Cap-. 
tain Blood,” but excluding these 
three it is easily the best of all the 
long list of novels that have made 
the author’s sound reputation as a 
historical novelist. 





STORY OF A PARASITE 
THE SECRET THAT WAS KEPT. 
By Elea 


beth Robbins, 295 pp. 
New York: Harper 4 Bros. $2. 


HIS novel is a disappointingly 

umeven study of the spoiled 

daughter of rich New York pa- 
rents who goes from a commonplace 
and parasitical life, first with her 
family and later with a conventional 
rich husband, to a satisfying exis- 
tence with her own true love. It 
starts off with an embezzlement and 
ends, having run a course of fre- 
quent and varied melodrama, with 
a sensational murder; but, in be- 
tween, it deals delicately and with 
understanding, with -several subtle 
psychological and emotional reac- 
tions. The subtitle of the book is 
“A Study_in Fear,” but its main 
fault is that it is not a study, if by 
that is meant a work concentrated 
upon the exposition of a definite 
point. It is without unity or form; 
at times it wanders, divertingly, it 
is true, but aimlessly. As a novel it 
would be better if some of the most 
penetrating passages had been omit- 
ted, for they but: whet the reader’s 
taste for delicacies that are not for 
him and distract him from the main 
course of the book. They show how 


warrior, in a spirit of grim humor} the book might have been written 
and perceiving the youth’s mettle,} (and one regrets that it might not 





all have been in that tone), but they 
detract from the work as it is —* 
ally presented. Miss 


ample evidence of — Ht . 


ability, but for her to receive the 


recognition that ‘her talents warrant. 


she should force herself to write with 
a greater unity of conception. 

From a technical point of view, 
the method of the book is intrigu- 
ingly novel. It aims to carry the 
reader swinging along with old-fash- 
loned. red-blooded melodrama and 
yet, because it is a study of the re- 
actions of a sensitive girl to various 
forms of fear, to give substantial 
characterization and the valid de- 
scription of emotions. Miss Rob- 
bins falls down when it comes to the 
execution of this pretentious pro- 
gram. She can write good melo- 
drama and her characterization is 
convincing, but there is a constant 
friction between the two that causes 
her frequently to lose her way in the 
labyrinth of the story. One finishes 
the book with the unpleasant con- 
sciousness of many looge ends in plot 
and characterization. 

The author’s development of the 
study in fear is interesting and va- 
ried. June, the heroine, spends 
mich of her life in the South, where 
she attracts a good deal of unpileas- 
ant attention by her refusal to fear 
the danger of being’ attacked by ne- 
groes when she goes riding alone; 
she feels perfectly equipped to 
handle a negro. She is much more 
afraid of failing to understand them. 
Qn the other hand, she is almost 


ready to forego her chance of mari- ~ 


tal happiness to escape front page 
publicity in the newspapers; there 
her fear is blind and unreasonirig. 
And yet she has little fear of out- 
raging the conventions of society. 
There are numerous other examples 
of what one fears and what one 
doesn’t; as for instance, a portrayal 





( Continued on Page 19 ) 





Margaret Wilson Pursues the Fortunes of the Kenworthy Family | : 


THE PAINTED ROOM. By Mar- 
garet Wilson. 27i pp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2. 


ARGARET WILSON has 
been progressing; her first 
novel, ‘The Able McLaugh- 
lins,” dealt with a family of 
Scotch immigrants on the 

prairies somewhere west of Iowa 
during the period of the Civil War 
and just after, while her second and 
third books have been devoted to the 
Kenworthys and a small tewn of 
Dlinois. The third novel brings Miss 
Wilson definitely to the present, into 
the world of. bobbed hair and flapper 
freedom. Somehow Miss Wilson’s 
flappers and young men wear an un- 
real air, as if they are scarcely to be 
called individuals, . Under the read- 
er’s very eyes, these young people 
fade away, like the Cheshire cat in 
“Alice in’ Wonderland,” and leave be- 
hind merely the mother’s problem of 
bringing her children safely through 
adolescene to matrimony. 

A responsibility, which appears to 
be growing more and more burden- 
some, seems to weigh upon Miss Wil- 
son of writing “strong” and ‘‘fear- 
The first half of “The 
Able Mclaughlins” gave an effort- 
less, almost breath-taking picture of 
simple, kindly people, fully realized 
in terms of their language, their 
habits of thought, their uncon- 
sciously revealing customs. Perhaps 
Miss Wilson allowed her relish for 
the foibles of the large family of cous- 
ins and brothers and sisters and her 
delight in their endearing qualities 
and their moral. virtues to lead her 
away from Wully McLaughlin and 
Chirstie MacNair and Peter Keith. 
Possibly that is why she returned to 
their triangle with such a rush and 
piled melodrama upon coincidence 
until it all seemed irrelevant to what- 


ever .initial purpose of amiable, if. 


somewhat superficial, observation of 
manners Miss Wilson had embraced. 
The two succeeding novels have, un- 
fortunately, been keyed almost ex- 
clusively to the unconvincing forced 
note of the latter half of “The Able 
McLaughiins.” 

It is a distinct disappointment to 
find this uncomfortable . “concert 
pitch” in Miss Wilson’s third novel, 
‘‘The Painted Room.” A second 
novel, for some unknown reason, not 
infrequently fails to follow’ out a 
course which has been indicated in 
the -first book. The rule, so to 
speak, seems to be particularly 
stringent in the case of a notable 
first book. The reason is partly that 
expectation is raised too high; it is 
also possible” that the author | is —* 
under an dy 
gratify an external ‘demand, that * a 
fictive “audience,” rather than im- 








pelled-from within to organic expres- 
sion. The third novel, however, 
commonly. shows signs of breaking 
through to that serenely inevitable as- 
sumption of authority which is the 
privilege of the creative novelist and 
the reader’s joy. 

A curious aspect of “The Able Mc- 
Laughlins” was that the character 
ef Peter Keith, the villain who sup- 
plies the entire situation, was never 
faced squarely by Miss Wilson. 
Peter was given at second hand, in 
an incredible picture of .a lust-ridden 
man chasing a girl in a nightgown 
over the snowdrifts' of the prairie. 
Miss Wilson’ previded no slightest 
hint to account for such astonishing 
conduct as that, in a son of Scotch 
covenanting forebears, Peter was 
heaped with epithets by Wully, who 
married poor 
Chirstie and gave 
Peter’s son a 
name. Peter’s baby 
picture was passed 
around the family 
circle,. on some 
slender pretext or 
other. Finally, Pe- 
ter was brought 
home dying in the 
back of Wully’s 
wagon. He pro- 
vided the other 
characters with 
motives; he even 
gave his unhappy . 
mother a carefully 
documented case 
of hysterics, later 
to become mild in- 
sanity. But Peter 
remained empty of 
innate, personal 
significance. 

The dark, sneer- 
ing gentleman of 
“The Painted 
Room” has better 
fortune than Pe-* 
ter. He does. not 
have to chase 
Martha Kenworthy 
over the snow. 
She follows him to 
New York. + It 
seems a pity that 
Miss Wilson should 
see fit to use New 
York, in her novel, 
for such a purpose 
asthat. Thereader 
never sees Rich- 
ard Quin, in New 
York or anywhere 
else. Not - even 
Quin’s baby pic- 
ture is offered in 


evidence. 
There seems no 
good reason, in 


fact, why Martha 





should foliow after Richard Quin, 
this married but gay deceiver, ex- 
cept that Miss Wilson feels disposed 
to heap more trouble upon -inoffen- 
sive Emily, Martha’s mother, the 
one who is waiting for Miss Wilson 
to show her that, after all, her 
system of . child-rearing has been 
right. Emily is afraid that she 
has spoiled Martha. Just before 
“The Kenworthys,” Miss Wilson's 
second novel, opened, Emily has fin- 
ished having an unhappy childhood 
with her maiden aunt.. She mar- 
ried the wrong man, for no good rea- 
son, except Miss Wilson's arbitrary 
will to have it so. Emily was sup- 
posed to be desperately in love with 
Jim Kenworthy; yet out of sheer 
bravado she boasted of having read 





Margaret’ Wilson. 





a scabrous book. Jim was presumed 
to be madly infatuated with her; yet 
he turned on his heel, without botih 
ering to find out how much she 
knew of the book and what effect it 
had on her, and married the woman 
who was to wreck his life, and cause 
the death of his brilliant and prom- 
ising son. Now Martha, in ‘The 
Painted Room” has that very book 
on her shelves and dismisses it as 
“dull,” since it is part of her required 
reading at college, Martha, further, 
reproaches her mother for not going 
away with Jim. For Martha hates 
her father, Jim’s brother Bob. 

Bob seems a decent enough man, 
and Miss Wilson’s animus against 
him, as expressed by Martha, and 
unwillingly concurred in by Emily, 
appears to have blackened him un- 

* necessarily. of 
course it is unfor- 
givable in Bob to 
work with his 
hands, but it seems 
upkind to insist 
upon pressing the 
grease and dirt 
from the automo- 
biles at Bob's ga- 
rage inte the very 
marrow ‘of him. 

Suffice it that Bob 

is surty, domineer- 

ing, a little un- 
trustworthy, _cal- 
lous to the finer 

things of life. A 

sadly unrefined 

person ts Bob, and 

a disheartening 

contrast to his ele- 

gant brother Jim, 
who was a lawyer. 

Obviously, Emily's 

task is to persuade 

Martha towaN a 
husband as unlike 

Bob as _ possible. 

She has not, how- 
ever, quite bar- 
gained for the un⸗ 
savory graces of 
Richard Quin, who 
has been in Paris, 
and boasts of hav- 
ing mei Tchekhov. 

Emily distrusts 

Quin at sight, and 

Martha loves him, 
equally promptly. 

- Quin himself is 
offstage — through- 
out. 

Martha has been 
surreptitiously see- 
ing Richard Quin 
in Chicago and 
New York, con- 
trary to her prom- 
ise to her mother. 
Aschoolmate writes 


to Emily, asking her to come to the 
school and watch out for Martha's 
health. Emily has a hurried letter 
from Martha that she is to spend 
Christmas in New York. Martha 
seems depressed at the prospect and 
as for Emily, she is alarmed. It de- 
velops that Martha has come to New 


York, of all places, to commit sui- . ; 


cide. Such an unimaginative young 
woman as that. would undoulftedly 
let her mother know where she was 
going and then stop at the same 
hotel. The whole story comes out. 
Martha has been “compromised” and 
also “ruined” by Quin, whuv has 
promised to divorce his wife for her. 
failure to understand him, and marry 
Martha, who’ does understand him. 
Two doctors examine Martha and 
find nothing. but nerves the matter 
with her. 
comes heavily hitter and cynical. 
Men to Martha are pigs, then rats, 
then fleas. She turns for solace to 
emotional friendships with women. 
At this point Miss Wilson strikes 
something like an authentic note. 

It’ is inconvenient, however, to 
leave Martha in Chicago. She must 
go back to her “painted room” at 


home, the ‘room that started all the. 
She had been permitted to 


trouble. 
do it over to suit herself. She dis— 
carded her honest brass bedstead and 
substituted for it two deceitful black 
daybeds that masqueraded against 
the wall as couches during the 
non-sleeping period. This distresses 
Emily. Obviously, these beds, and 
the purple paint over the fine stained 
oak floor, and the disconcerting fu- 
turistic design on the walls (which 
so horrifies Miss Wilson that she 


does not even attempt to describe it) | 


have given Martha flighty ideas and 
paved the way for Richard Quin. 
Just when it secms that Miss Wilson 
will have tO feave the thing in the 
air, Martha whirls around. and mar- 
ries the nice’ boy of Emily’s choice, 
the one that appeared in the first 
chapter with his destiny written all 
over him. Johnnie puts Martha's 
beds out in the middle of the room, 
side by side, and takes away their 
cushions and colored covers. In 
time, Johnnie will d y re- 
paper those walls ahd take the 
paint off the floor. Martha has at 
last got around to justifying her 
mother’s indulgent system of cliild- 
rearing. She has reached the same 
conclusion that Emily came to when 
she accepted Bob: It is better to be 
married, after all, than to be an old 
maid. Tableau of bride and groom 
-dancing to “Tea for Two,” with 
dewy-eyed Emily in the background. 
Very touching. 


heat 








Straightway, Martha be- © 
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Ozford University Press. $15. 

3 By ELMER DAVI8 
; ROFESSOR ROSTOVTZEFF 
disclaims any intention of 
writing a comprehensive his- 
tory of imperial Rome, but he 
has seized upon one of the 
critical aspects of the critical period 

of that history and developed it in a 

“work of monumental diligence and 
research. With the “fall of Rome,” 
the over-running of the western half 

» of the half-savage and Orientalized 
fifth-century empire by the bar- 
barians, he is not concerned. In 
most of its essentials, “Rome” and 
the ancient civilization of which it 
was the apex and summary had fallen 

200 years before. Hadrian and An- 

“< toninus Pius ruled, with the hearty | 

assent of their subjects and the ac- 
tive cooperation of the intellectual 


The Arch of Constantine. 


Paintings by Alberto Pisa for 


(Adam & Charles Black, London.) 


gradual absorption of the educated 

classes by the masses. * * * The 

evolution of the ancient world has 

& lesson and a warning for us. 

Our civilization will not last un- 

less it is a civilization not ot one 

class but of the masses. 

But the ultimate problem — 

like a ghost, ever present and un- 

laid: Is it possible to extend a 

higher civilization to the lower 

classes without debasing its stand- 
ard and diluting its quality to the 
vanishing pdint? 

These conclusions are nejther very 
conclusive nor very optimistic, but 
they betray the caution of a scien- 
tific historian. At any rate, if he 
shies away from explanation, he 
manages brilliantly the behavioristic 
description of the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the flowering and 
the decay. Where, it seems to this 
reviewer, the book lies widely open 
to criticism is in its political inter- 
pretation of second and third century 


classes, over the greatest and most | history. 


enlightened empire the Western 
world had ever seen. Then a century 
of civil wars, barbarian invasions 
and a steadily increasing decay of all 
culture, material and intellectual; 
and when comparative quiet was re- 

= stored the ancient civilization was 
gone. The fabric survived but the 
spirit had left it; the world was go- 
ing down into the depths from’ which 
it-did not emerge for a thousand 
years. 

Why? What had happened? Why 
the decay and collapse of what the 
Mediterranean world had spent thou- 
“sands of years in building up? Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff—is very cautious 
about answering this question to 
which a_ hundred answers have. 
already been given. He has studied 
ali these easy solutions and distrusts 

~~ them all. Exhaustion of the soil? 
But, except in a few limited 
areas, he finds no evidence of it. De- 
population? But until the fatal third 
century he finds no evidence of that 
either, in the empire as a whole. 
Malaria? But he thinks that malaria 
was an effect, not a cause, of the de- 
population and destruction of wealth 
in third-century wars. The meiting 
pot that diffused the blood of the 
great civilizing races? He is unable 
“to perceive that in native capacity 
Celts, Germans and Semites were 
faferior to Greek and Romans, nor 


» does he seem to hold with the ethnic 


biologists who argue that race mix- 

+» ture ia in itself destructive, until the 
“lapse of centuries has permitted the 
© fusion into a new race. The disin- 
x tegrating influences of Christianity? 
*~But he considers. yee wy! a 
— -not a cause, of “the gen- 
eral change in the mentality of the| was 

~ ancient world.” 

- “This psychological change, he hoids, 
~ urgently needs further investigation. 
Why, after centuries of mental prog- 
ress, did the Occident suddenly curl 
up and quit-for a thousand years? 
“But a spiritual history of the Ro- 
imans under the empire is outside the 


describes without attempting to ex- 
plain: 
. The main phenomenon which un- 
erlies the process of decline is the 


The Mediterranean civilization which 
reached its peak in the second cen- 
tury A. D. was essentially an urban 
civilization; in its political aspect /n 
the empire was “a curious mixture of 
a federation of self-governing cities 
ana of an almost absolute monarchy 


monarch being legally the chief mag- 
istrate of the ruling City of Rome.” 
Public opinion overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the imperial power of the An- 
tonines; but public opinion, so far 
as it found expression at the time 
and a record in history, was the 


cities. The peasants had little to 
say. Augustus had tried to rest his 
power on the support of Italy and 
the colonies of Roman citizens in 
the provinces; but later emperors 
(Vespasian did most of the work) 
managed to base it on the Greck and 
Roman, or Hellenized and Roman- 
ized, bourgeoisie of the entire em- 
pire. 

But, says Professor Rostovtzeff, 
the empire in the second century was 
perhaps “urbanized to excess.” Eco- 
nomically speaking, his argument 
could be summed up in: a phrase 
which he never expressly uses: 
Rome fell because of too heavy over- 
head. Imperial policy fostered the 
building of new cities as one after 
another the wilder rural provinces 
were permeated with. civilization. 
For a time, indeed, the cities paid 
their way. Trade and industry flour- 


lute quantity, and for a long time 
it continued to be more and more 
widely diffused; for decades it might 
have seemed that the Roman Empire 
was going to enjoy a perpetual boom. 
Unfortunately, Rome no less than 
Florida was subject to natural laws. 
Difficulties of transport were one of 
Rome’s great perpetual handicaps; 
even by the fine Roman roads land 
freights were very high, and the 
Romans and their subjects were no- 
toriously poor navigators,. And here 
lay ane of the chief causes of de- 
centralization of ; which put 





ments in technique; because freights 
| were high, it paid better to produce 


superimposed on this federation. the |.all 


opinion of the educated classes In the} a 


ished. Wealth increased in  abso-}: 





PERSE Sa osrers,.. 


“Rome,” by M. A. R. Tuker and Hope Malleson. 


cheap imitations of well-known wares 
close to the market, so that really 
national industry never developed 
Zar, except in a few specialties. 
All was well so long as the empire 
was continually ex di 
up new lands for development, colo- 
nization, urbanization, with conse- 
quent increase in the total purchas- 
ing power of the State. But pres- 
ently expansion stopped, as _ it 
stopped in this country a generation 
ago with the settlement of the West. 
What next? The United States has 
found a solution, temporarily at 
least, in mass production for the 
foreign market. But Rome’s foreign 
murkets were few- and not very 
profitable; the northern barbarians 
had little purchasing power; and 
while Professor Rostovtzeff corrects 
misleading inferences from Pliny’s 
reference to the Oriental trade and 
shows that it was by no means one- 
sided, its total volume was relatively 
small. Roman industry had to de- 
pend on the home market; and 
“while the buying capacity of the 
city bourgeoisie was large, their 
bers were li , and the city 
proletariat grew steadily poorer. The 
material welfare of the country pop- 
ulation improved very slowly, if at 
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What was the matter with the 
farmers? Well, for one thing, the 
average self-made man who had 
fought his way into the privileged 
bourgeoisie wanted to quit work and 


‘take it easy; more and more the rul- 


ing class of the empire (essentially 
middle class, not an aristocracy) 
lived on incomes. The great indus- 
try of Rome's golden age was the 
ancient. equivalent of coupon clip- 
ping. Partly the incomes came from 
industrial investment, but increas- 
ingly a larger proportion of capital 





Perennial - Problem 
Of Rome’s Decline 


A Theory That It Was Mainly Due to. Absorp- 
tion of the Educated Classes by the Masses 


was invested in land. “The ideals of 
the rentier’ dominated the Roman 
bourgeoisie; its members wanted an 
income sure, if small. Instead of 
taking chances on new and improved 
methods or in enterprises involving 
hazard, they. bought up farms. in 
Periods of agrarian depression and 
leased them to tenants, a notoriously 
inefficient method of agriculture. So 
the cities, more and more, became 
“hives of drones.” 

Possibly the picture is a little over- 
drawn, but in the main it is undeni- 
ably correct. Obviously such a 
structure was unstable and likely to 
crack under any strain. Trajan’s 
foreign wars, gloriously successful 
though they: were, “brought the em- 
pire to the verge of ruin.” Pres- 
ently, under Marcus Aurelius, came 
greater wars along with a plague of 
unparalleled extent and virulence (a 
disaster to which the author gives 
too little attention); and the strain 
was increased, ultimately to ruin, 
by unscientific methods of Govern- 
ment finance. - 

The ancient world had long been 
accustomed to forced labor by the 
lower classes to meet extraordinary 
needs of the State, and to the cor- 
relative imposition of “leitourgiai,” 
capital levies, on rich men. Profes- 
sor Rostovtzeff seems’ to think that 
the empire under the Antonines could 
have endured heavier taxation; but 
the emperors disliked the unpopular- 
ity that comes cf raising taxes, and 
undertook to finance their wars by 
this conscription of labor and capital. 
The system was so easy that it was 
extended to extraordinary peace-time 
emergencies as well; so that pres- 
ently every crisis meant, not a tem- 
porary lowering of living standards 
by reduction of incomes through 
taxation, but the actual destruction 
or dissipation of part of the capital 
accumulated in the centuries of 
peace and prosperity. 

Obviously Rome was on the road to 
ruin, yet Professor Rostovtzeff thinks 
that if Marcus Aurelius, last of the 
“five good emperors,” had been fol- 
lowed by two or three more men of 
his type the good times might have 
endured for “some scores of years” 
longer. Unfortunately the -worthy 
Marcus, always willing to sacrifice 
himself for the public welfare, was 
unwilling to sacrifice his worthless 
son Commodus. He broke with the 
practice of a century by which the 
Emperor had adopted the best man 
among his subjects. as his successor. 
True, none of his predecessors had 
had @ son; but the faults of Com- 
modus must have been obvious even 
to his father, and beyond any argu- 
ment this reassertion of the dynastic 
principle started the empire down- 
hill. There followed extravagance 
and misgovernment, a ruinous civil 
war, then the military rule of the 





Severi, and after them the century 
of civil war and anarchy that ruined 
the ancient. civilization, even if it 
left a shell of the Roman Empire to 
stand for two centuries longer. 

Here the author develops a political “ 
theory which seems to this reviewer 
considerably overdrawn: Briefly it 
is this: The civil wars of A. D. 69, 
leading to the accession of Vespasian, 
were a demonstration of public opin- 
ion (i. e., in those days of the city 
bourgeoisie) against. the centraliza- 
tion, tyranny and unduly Italian pol- 
icy of the Julio-Claudians. The em- 
pire demanded that the best man rule 
and that he regard his power as a 
public trust. However much this 
may be true of the revolt against 
Nero, it is straining the evidence to 
hold that it had much to do with 
the elevation of Vespasian, though 
Vespasian in fact turned out to be 
exactly the man Rome needed. He 
was the real founder of the greatness 
of the second-century empire; and in 
analysis of the grounds of the “‘philo- 
sophical” opposition to him and his 
successors the author does him con- 
siderably less than justice. 

At any rate, all was harmonized 
under Nerva and his successors; the 
imperial power rested on the public 
opinion of.the city population (that 
is, roughly the entire civilized popu- 
lation) of the empire; it was re- 
garded as a public magistracy to be 
transmitted by adoption to the most 
competent successor. But more and 
more the bourgeoisie-—enjoying most 
of the wealth and about all the cul- 
ture, Roman or Romanized in the | 
West, Greek or Hellenized in the 
East—lost all contact with the rural 
districts; most Roman cities were in 
the position of many New England 
towns today—a coupon-clipping aris- 
tocracy, differing not only in culture 
but in race from the city proletariat 
and the peasantry of the country- *‘ 
side. Local self-government was in 
the hands of the bourgeoisie; so was 
the chance of a career in the imperial 
administration. Theoretically, a pro- 
letarian or peasant might still work 
his way up into the privileged c‘ass; 
but the ascent became harder and 
rarer when the empire stopped ex- 
panding and there was no more free 
land. 

One career only was practically 
open to the peasant—the army, 
which by the end of the second cen-- 
tury was drawn almost wholly from 
the countryside. though once it had 
been mainly urban. The army made 
Septimtus Severus Emperor when 
most of the best people were against 
him. Being a man of violent temper, 
he took his revenge and perceived 
that the army liked it. To the Severi 
our author gives credit for being the 
first to discern the bitter class hatred 
of the ccuntry for the idle and privi- 
leged town; he holds that they made 


‘( Coritinued on Page 17 ) 
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MORE UNCENSORED RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By. the Author of “Un- 
censored 


Reco! and T 
I Bhouldn’t Teil.” 281 pp. New 


York:-Harper 4 Bros. $38.50. 
By ISABEL BOYD 


ND still the lava flow of this 
man’s remembrance comes 
pouring forth, this time in a 
third volume that shows the 
stream to be by no means 

running thin or cold. Apparently 
_ there is no end to his supply of lively 

anecdote of social life in England and 

France during the last half century. 

Nor do his recollections fail to give 
us society in its most traditional form 
—a life as naughty and as brilliant 
and as expensive as one has always 
been led to believe, the sort of dash- 
ing and exciting existence often de- 
scribed in society novels, but never 
before served up in quite this form of 
authentic reminiscence with real 
names and titles generously supplied 
on every page. 

Here is a King (of Greece) making 
a present of valuable turquoises to a 
lady who later turned them into Bank 
of England notes; here a rich old 
Baron (Seillitre) who thought noth- 
ing of spending 3,000 francs on straw- 
berries for a féte; here a famous 
demi-mondaine (Valtesse) learning 
the rudiments of English from a pro- 
fessor who came to her daily while 
she lay in her milk bath in a silver 
tub; here a Russian Major (Rassis), 
with fierce, white mustachios, who 
was “obviously not a person of good 
family,” and who took £5,000 from a 
silly young foo} (the author), who 
was careless enough to associate with 
him without locking up his ante- 
cedents, 

All the highest flights of fancy gen- 
erally found in a penny novelette are 
here fulfilled in the flesh of actual 
people, whose names can be found in 
any handy book of reference on the 
peerage. And the Americans as well 
tit admirably into the traditional Eu- 
ropean notions of our people. 

One reads, for example, of Mrs. 
Astor gravely asking a famous wit 
how any one could, ride in those 
“odius omnibi,” to which the -wit re- 
plied that that was “one of the con- 
undra of life that had bothered many 
people.” There is also a story of the 
American millionaire, George Pea- 
body, solemnly discussing the subject 
of cold feet with Lord Clarendon and 

- saying artlessly to him, 


Qh, I used to suffer terribly with 
them myself, but I don't now. I 
have a remedy. Whenever I feel 
my feet beginning to get cold. no 
matter where I am, I take off my 
shoes and stockings and rub my 
bare feet on the carpet! It’s the 
only thing! 


Most of the American men he has 
met display this same artless sim- 
plicity, and the ladies are remarkable 
chiefly for their amorousness or their 

. simian qualities. One of these is de- 
scribed as having bought herself a 
little Italian nobleman, “to whom her 
eyes shot volleys of kisses even in 
public, while her, whole frame rocked 
with an inner combustion that would 
have frightened even Diesel himself. 
Of course, her husband had to put up 


to do so; but the constant panting at 
his lips must havé been fatiguing.” 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, however, 
proved amexception to the rule. The 
author met her at a reception, given 
by the Duchess of Westruinster at 
Stafford House, where a host of lit- 
erary lions and lionesses were likely 
to be gathered. 


I remember [he says], although 
I was little more than a baby, the 
long, yellow face of the American 
author, who wore ringlets and 
posed as being: willing to make any 
sacrifice to bring about the eman- 
cipation of the negroes in her 
native land, so that she thought 
it befitting her réle as a kind of 
Joan of Arc to sit solemnly —— 
her brow on her hand lookt: 
with sad earnestness, but in * 
fect muteness. into the face of 

each man or woman which the 
kind Duchess brought up to her. 


It is when ‘he is dealing strictly 
with members of the aristocracy of 
the two countries that this anony- 
mous writer is at his best. This 
may be largely due to his whole- 
hearted acceptance of the principle 
of aristocracy; of the theory that a 
gentieman is a creature of unique 
qualities and virtues that can never 
be assembled in any other way than 
by birth and breeding. This theory 
he is at least willing to back in 
actual hard cash, for when he 
gambied and lost £5,000 in the crooked 





card game engineered by the Russian 

















Major with the white mustachios, he 
declares that he did not mourn or re- 
gret the money, as the experience 
taught him a good lesson. It was 
well worth the money, in fact, for it 
showed him in the most convincing 
way possible what happened when 
One trusted a person who was evi- 
dently “not quite a gentleman,” as 
Daisy Ashford has said. 

The author’s reverence for the 
genus gentleman is simple and genu- 
ine, although sometimes he is not 
quite satisfied with the English 
word, gentleman, itself. In those 
moments he falls into the full Latin 
phrase for the species, and describes 
some one as “an ad unguem factus 
homo.” It is exactly his faith in 
the ‘reality and importance of these 
people that gives the recollections 
verve and verisimilitude. 

They may proceed from a mind 
essentially naive and immature, but 
how delicious they are for that very 
reason. How vividly he paints the 
passing show, largely because the 
eye that observes it is so clear and 
limpid, moistened merely by a little 
wholesome hero-worship. How 
pained he is by a cynical remark, 
once attributed to Fresident Linccin, 
on whose knee he sat as a small boy. 
Lincoln was quoted to him as having 
said, “Sometimes I think life is noth- 
ing but an obscene jest,” which re- 
mark the author finds “not only 
silly, and indeed almost meaningless, 





but incredible from Lincoln’s lips.” 


It ig only when he comes to men 
of letters or affairs that this author 
becomes less vivid. and convincing. 
Swinburne he does capture in an 
unforgetable picture, rising out of 
ae sea in drawere” after 

@ prodigious. swim, his bright red 
hair waving above his high, white 
forehead, his body small, and under- 
sized, and ineffective looking. But 
one is tempted to ask, “Did Swin- 
burne, then, swim in a cap, to keep 
his hair so dry and flamboyant?” 

“Ego” Hugo this man knew as 
well, and that other grand old man, 
Lord Alfred Tennyson; but the latter 
cornered him ‘one time and read 
great parts of “Maude” to him, and 
this no raconteur could comfortably 
endure. In fact, the Olympian 
manner of Hugo rather grated on 
him, although he liked his novels 
well enough, and felt in their roman- 
tic fervor something akin to his own 
joie de vivre. That fine exhilara- 
tion, which animated this Samuel 
Pepys at the race track--where he 
often bet in thousands of -pounds— 
found its counterpart in the man of 
letters, although when they met they 
were both of them apparently a 
littie tongue-tied in actual communi- 
cation. 

Browning he saw only twice, and 
Hugh Blackie was his pet - obses- 
sion, “of all the men he ever met 
the most thoroughly odious.” The 
stories which he then proceeds to 


‘Tittle-Tattle of | 
bbe Great 


Back Stairs Gossip Is Continued 


in “More Uncensored 
Recollections.” 


— 


are not particularly convincing, A 
better one, for illustrating stupidity, 
is the story of Henry James coming 
up to Sarah Bernhardt, and asking 
her in wooden fashion whut the three 
most beautiful lyrics in the French 
language were, For a monient Sarah 
could not believe her ears had heard 
this categorical question, but she 
rallied to it and named rapidly the 
three most popular café songs. of 
the moment. Which witticism is 
about all that the Divine Sarah has 
‘to contribute to this volume. 
Obviously, then, this author is off 
bis ground among the Immortals and 
the near-immortals.. It is only fair 


review, and tell of the time that 
Baron Rothschild entertained an 
Irish peeress of kleptomaniac ten- 
dencies at a reception, and when she 
left a little early, and came to gush 
over him in farewell, he said to her: 


What, Baroness! Leaving so 
early? And before they have had 
a chance to count the spoons. 


This kind of superb insolence that 
is the salt of Oscar Wilde’s comedies 
does then exist in actual fact, and 
“Sir, whhand me,” 
school of fiction may one day be 
discovered to be not so far out either. 
Although in the anecdotes in this 


seems to want, if one may be- 
lieve his stories of amiable intrigue 
between unlawfully wedded couples. 
There wag the delicate occasion, for 
instance, when he burst into a fel- 
low-guest’s dressing room for a chat 
before dinner, and found his charm- 
ing hostess there in the fellow’s 
arms, 


Most lads of my age as * 
would have closed the door 

beat a hasty retreat, thereby — 

ing enemies for life of two promi- 

nent members of English Society. 

I did nothing of the kind, went in, 

closed the door, put my back to it, 

burst out laughing, and in «4 

second we were fellow-conspirators 

and friends for life! 

With which evidence of his great 
presence of mind in an emergency 
we must leave him, but one is 
tempted to say of these recollections 
what Lockhart said of some contri- 
butions to the Quarterly Review: ~ 

“They teach nothing. They are 
nothing. But they go down like 





tell of this unbearable odiousness 


bottled velvet.” 





( Continued from Page 1 ) 


cities have been trying for cen- 
turies to suppress with stones the 
grass in the streets; yet, in spite 
of all their efforts, green blades 
emerge every Spring from narrow 
cracks in the pavement. 

Especially difficult was it for Tol- 
stoy to tame his vanity and ambi- 
tion. He could not compel himself 
to forget that he was “a Count.” He 
often tried to be “majestic” and 
“solemn,” looked pompous and im- 
pertinent, and then reproached him- 
self bitterly fer such fanfaronnades. 
He noted in his diary: 


I am honest, that is to say, I 
love good, I have the habit of 
loving it; whenever I deviate from 
it I suffer, and I am happy when 
I return to it. Yet there are 
things which mean to me more 
than the good. One of them is 
glory. .I am so ambitious, and my 
ambitiousness has been heretofore 
satisfied so seldom, that had I to 
choose betwéen the virtue and the 
glory, I am afraid I would decide 
for the latter. No, I am not mod- 
est, and it is for this reason that 
T am so self-conscious and timid 
in society. * 


What is really touching in all 
these self-examinations and _ self- 
investigations is that ardent desire 





with it, because he was liberally paid 


for “improvement,” which never 


abandoned Tolstoy for a minute, 
which sometimes assumed naive, 
semi-comical forms and which was 
always serious, disinterested and 
highly moral at bottom. At first, 
we learn from the diary, he strove 
for nothing less than absolute “‘per- 
fection.” Then a day came when he 
understood that even gradual “ap- 
proximation to perfection” was ex- 
tremely difficult. Yet he continued 
to strive and struggle with an un- 
flinching resolution against the pow- 
erful stream of his passions, which 
carried him in the opposite direction. 
The whole diary is a glowing record 
of that struggle. To understand 
how deeply sincere Tolstoy was in 
his quest for moral improvement we 
must not forget that all the para- 
graphs quoted above were written 
by him in the environment of wars 
in which he participated and in 
which he risked his life more than 
once. Thus he continued to cecord 
in the diary his “good” and “evil” 
deeds even in the trenches of the 
constantly bombarded Bastion No. 4 
at Sebastopol during the bloddy days 
of April, 1855. 

The diary contains also a very tell- 
ing record .of Tolstoy's literary 
growth and development. It shows 
to us that his artistic genius, like 
his moral philésophy, was born in 
pains, He never ceased to work: he 





wrote, rewrote, corrected, copied 


and recopied his first masterpieces 
at home, on the road from Kishenev 
to Sebastopol or from Sebastopol to 
St. Petersburg, in highway inns, in 
the trenches. And he was just as 
exacting toward Tolstoy the writer 
as he was toward Tolstoy the man. 
His style often seemed to him heavy, 
pale and unexpressive; he threw en- 
tire chapters into the waste-basket 
and wrote them anew. “If a work 
the idea of which seemed to me ex- 
cellent has become so dull when I 
put it on paper, it means that its 
author has no talent”—sentences like 
this are to be found on more than 
one page of the diary. Yet after a 
day or two of disillusionment he set 
to work with a renewed zeal and, 
between gambling exploits, love af- 


and battles, composed, wrote and re- 
wrote again. It was in these years 
that “Youth,” “Tales of Sebastopol,” 
“The Cossacks,” “The Incursion” 
and other chefs d’oeuvres came from 
his pen. It was also in these years 
that he definitely decided to give 
himeeif to literature instead of “ac- 
cumulating the grades and military 
decorations” which were so dear to 
the one side of his many-faceted self. 

Such was the young Tolstoy as he 
appears to us inthe diary. The re- 
viewer would like te stress an im- 
portant conclusion which may be 
drawn from this valuable document. 
Now that we these papers, 





possess 
it becomes evident that the legend 


fairs, paroxysms of self-mortification. 


Tolstoy’s Journal of His Youthful Days 


of Tolstoy’s sudden “regeneration” is 
but a legend. It is usually thought, 
and the great writer himself con- 


of this belief, that Tolstoy the 
stern moralist and preacher devel- 
oped out of Tolstoy the happy 
heathen and artist by a quick “rev- 
olutionary” process in a year or 
two. The diary deals a mortal blow 
to this theory. No such regenera- 
tion had ever taken place. Now we 
know that Tolstoy the morualist was 
always there. But while Tolstoy 
was young the moralist was sup- 
pressed in him by the passionate and 
Jife-asserting side of his self. When 
he grew old and passions began to 
die out the moralist won an easy 
victory. His lifelong dream of 
“moral life” could at last mater.alize. 
It was, however, not. regeneration, 
but the beginning of the death. Per- 
haps Tolstoy’s brother, Count Serge, 
was right when he summed up the 


Leo has licked the caviar off the 
sandwich and now he offers to us a 
dry crust.” Tolstoy pacified his pas- 
sions by feeding them to satiety. He 
did at last emancipate himself from 
“bad habits,” but it was his age, 
not his will, that conquered them. 
It is: perhaps for this reason that 
Tolstoy the young-sinner and seeker 
of the truth appears to us ip a 
much more human light than Tol- 
stoy the aged and pedantic finder 





of it, 


iia aNd Sines 


to put him back on it again in this _ 


book unhanding is rarely what the . 


tributed in his old age to the spread ~ 


great octogenarian’s joyless philos- - 
ophy in the aphorism: “Our dear- 
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Perhaps Courtesans Were 
The First Feminists 


The So-Called “Frail” Ladies of the Eighteenth Century 
Purchased Freedom at a Price 


‘| LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL. By 
. Horace Bleackley. With sizteen 
ustrations. 328 pp. New York: 
Dodd, Mead 4 Co. 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


sub-title of this volume is 

; ‘Sketches of the Demi-Monde 
During the Eighteenth Cen- 

tury.’’ However, no censor, 
self-appointed or otherwise, 

need bother to raid the bookshops in 

-. which it is to be sold. Mr. Bleackley 





grandson of Sarah, Duchess of Mal-| the beloved wife of John Norris, a 


borough. 


*‘No girl that has strayed| grandson of a- Vice Admiral of the 


from the paths of virtue,’’ says Mr. | fleet. 


Bleackley, ‘‘can be more worthy of 


Nancy Parsons, third in this gal- 


compassion than an orphan child not|lery, also made a lucky marriage. 
yet in hér- teens, poor, lonely and/ Nancy was-said to have been the 
ignorant, who has been corrupted by | daughter of a prosperous Bond Street 


@ man old enough to be her father.” 


tailor, who gave her a good-educa- 


This is undeniably true. Yet, th a/tion; it is certain, at-any rate, that 
way, Fanny did very well for her-jshe impressed every one as intelli- 


self. After the Duchess’ grandson 


gent and refined. In 1763 she became 


she was betrayed by a Captain Har-| tne mistress of the Duke of Grafton, 


Grace Dalrymple Eliot. 
From a Mezzotint by John Dean After a Painting by Gainsborough. 


has ‘been discreet. If at times he 
seems to sympathize with the fallen 
ladies of whom he writes it is in spite 
of their sins, not because of them. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
he deprecates sin as whole-heartedly 
as Mr. Will Hays himself. If his, so 
to speak, heroines sometimes enjoyed 
dazzling splendors, even to the extent 
of being favored by princes of the 
blood, Mr. Bleackley makes it per- 
fectiy piain that this was a guilty 
splendor. Yet if they had all stayed 
at home and knitted, as every right- 
thinking reader must admit was their 
duty, Mr. Bleackley could not have 
found this present employment. 

It is most unfortunate for the cause 
of virtue that vice is often so very 
interesting. In this instance the au- 
thor is not entirely to blame, for his 
style is usually uninspired and some- 
times plainly careless. He has little 
wit and no sense of the dramatic. He 
is capable of sentences like this: 


Old Matthew Kennedy was an 
Irishman by birth, and although 
poor he is said to have been honest, 
yet, nevertheless, either from 
necessity or indifference, he had 
tolerated the dishonor of his daugh- 
ter. 


But not even a lumbering manner 
and a moralistic habit of mind which 
makes one look back to see if the 
date of the original edition weré not 
1860 can make Mr. Bleackley’s por- 
trait gallery dull. He has‘chosen his 
subjects with a fine eye for the dra- 
matic, and has cast ‘some light, not 
only on human frailty in general but 
upon its peculiar manifestations in 
the eighteenth century. 

Fanny Murray, the first of the six, 
was betrayed at the age of 12 by a 


vey, ‘‘who was destined to gain much 
glory in the French wars,’’ and after 
that by the great Beau Nash himself, 
who was then 66 years old, and might 
have been supposed to know better. 
But Nash made her a celebrity. At 
14, already confident of her charms, 


she set out for London to make her} 


own way in the world. Three years 
more and ‘her  broad-brimmed 
Rubens hat was as familiar to the 
promenaders in the Mall as the 
countenance of the king*’; and wits 


swore that ‘‘it was a vice not to be 


acquainted with Fanny; it was 4a 
crime not to toast her at every meal.’’ 

Perhaps before long Fanny lost 
count of her own: conquests. Yet she 
knew her world. When, at 27, she 
saw herself successfully rivaled by 
younger beauties, she seized an op- 


of the d 
Lane Theatre, and for the last twenty 


years of her life, through a number] - 


of vicissitudes, was actually a de- 
voted and faithful wife. 


Kitty Fisher began her career as 
modestly as Miss Murray. She was a 


milliner’s apprentice when her down- 
fall occurred. Subsequently she rose 
to be the toast of the town, reigning 
supreme from 1758 to 1763, as Miss 
Murray had reigned from 1746 to 
1754. The. great Lord Anson was a 
member of her circle; so was General 
Ligonier; Joshua Reynolds painted 
her portrait; the Duke of York was 
one of her least considered suitors; 
and, most notable of all her con- 
quests, the Chevalier Casanova. de 
Seingalt, that great connoisseur of 
fair ladies, once slipped to her side in 
a public garden and whispered in her 





ear, “I love you.” She died at 20, 


who rose to be Prime Minister of 
England, and did not scruple to sit 
by her side at the opera in the pres- 
ence, not only of his own wife but of 
Queen Charlotte herself. She pre- 


_| sided at his table—at least when men 


were present—and had much to do 
with the direction his public policies 
took. ‘‘Junius’’ helped immortalize 
her by his fierce assaults upon her 
lover. After Grafton came the Duke 
of Dorset, and in 1776, when she was 
at least 40, she crowned her career 
by marrying the 25-year-old Viscount 
Maynard. As Lady Maynard she was 
received, after some hesitation, at the 
Court of Naples, aud uitimately be- 
came very influential with the King. 
At 50 she was still beautiful enough 
to win the calfish affections of an 
English nobleman of 18. She died 
near Paris at 79, distinguishing her- 
self in her last years by acts of 
charity. 

“ Kitty Kennedy had a briefer and 
less spectacular career, yet she, too, 
ended her career as a courtesan by a 
respectable . She was a 
flashing Irish girl. When her two 
brothers were ~ accused, probably 
justly, of having committed an un- 
provoked murder, she was able to 
turn the English law upside down to 
save them. 1 was she 
with the flower of the nobility that 
she ‘‘did not associate often with 
mere commoners, yinless, indeed, they 
sprang from a noble house.'’ It was 
Lord Robert Spencer, brother of the 
Duke of Marlborough, who saved her 
brothers’ lives by a direct appeal to 
the King. After this-.affair she mar- 
ried a Mr. Byron, a distant connec-’ 
tion of the Lords Byron. She was 
faithful te him for six years, which, 
perhaps, was doing fairly well, and 
died “in 1781 at the age of 30, sin- 
cerely mourned by a large number of 
admirers. 

The story of Grace Dalrymple Eliot 
is in one respect a contrast to that of 
all but one of the other ladies in Mr. 
Bieackley’s list. She came of an ex- 
cellent Scotch family, married a pros- 
perous, though dull, physician, and 
might have lived respectably if she 
had desired. But Mrs. Eliot preferred 


REVIEW, AUGUST 


the primrose path to the lifelong 
boreddm of listening to her husband's 
conversation. Scandals and a divorce 
followed. For a time Grace had hopes 
of becoming Lady Cholmondeley, but 
though his lordship adored her he did 
not marry her. However, this lapse 
only made her career more brilliant. 
She rose to be a reigning beauty, was 
painted by Gainsborough, received 
the Prince of Wales, and finally had 
the audacity to assert that a pretty 
brunette daughter born in 1782 was 
a direct descendant of the blond 
House of Hanover. Then she drifted 
back to an old admirer, none other 
than the famous Due d’Orleans, the 
“Philippe Egalité’’ of the French 
Revolution. The storm burst while 
she was living in France, she was 
imprisoned for some time and only 
by good fortune escaped the guillo- 
tine. She, afterward wrote a journal 
of her experiences during the Revolu- 
tion, some parts of which were true, 
and died in 1823.at 69. Whether she 
repented leaving Dr. -Eliot is not re- 
corded; at least her life after leaving 
him was not dull. * 

Gertrude Tilton, or Gertrude 
Mahon, as she was called, was even 
further removed fronrthe flower giris 
and milliners who so often fall vic- 








tim—or did, in the wicked-eighteenth 





Nancy Parsons. 
From the Original Picture in the Possession of Charles Wertheimer, Esq. 


century—to unscrupulous gentlemen 
of fashion. She was, in fact, the 
daughter of the Countess of Kerry. 
But Gertrude, to say the least, was a 
born flirt. She did not object to the 
nobility, but a presentable commoner, 
so long as he was young and 3 male, 
was practically as good. So the pretty 
little creature threw herself at her 
young music master, and when he 
refused to take fire captured and 
married an Irish adventurer named 
Gilbreath Mahon.. It was a runaway 
marriage, and as luck would have it 
by the time the Countess of Kerry 
was reconciled to it Mr. Mahon was 
tired of it. 

But this was only a temporary set- 
back for Mrs. Mahon. She was lively, 
beautiful and had excellent taste in 
dress; and soon the absent Mahon 
had a successor. At acting, which 
she attempted several] times, she was 
a failure, but she played very com- 
petently for some years the part of 
“The Bird of Paradise’’—a name fas- 
tened upon her by the society press. 
She, too, lured the Prince of Wales 
to her salon on a number of occa- 
sions—just how many was a trifle un- 
certain. This may be regarded as the 
height of her career. She gradually 
faded from the scene, receiving less 
attention as her charms diminished. 
The last record of her is that of 1808. 
At the age of 56 she was living on 
the Isle of Man ‘‘under the protec- 
tion of a Hibernian refugee.” . “In 
the social history of the eighteenth 
century,”’ observes Mr. Bleackley, 


careers of all these brilliant, beauti- 
ful and possibly unhappy creatures. 
The question is this: Were Mr. 
Bleackley’s frail ladies quite so frail 
as he supposes—or frail at all? Were 
they not simply women of unusual 
ability or attractions who longed to 
mingle freely in the world of men 
and could do so only by first sacri- 
ficing their reputations? They en- 
franchised themselves in this unde- 
niably costly fashion some genera- 
tions before their more. respectable 
sisters were able to achieve the same 
freedom. They consorted with noble- 
men,-Prime Ministers and royalty, 
whereas if they had remained virtu- 
ous they would have had to be con- 
tent with the narrow. limits of a so- 
ciety of tradesmen or artisans. The 


game may have seemed worth the 
‘| candle. , 


Of course this is no argument for 
immorality. It is ly an arg it 





- - 
intelligent members of the more orna- 


mental sex to adopt the role of 
courtesan. 
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Lecture F oundations 
‘In England _ 


Gittora, — — Hulsean, 
Romanes, Rede, Creighton and 
other lecture endowments have 
made many valuable additions 
to our library: shelves. This 

year there has been established a 
new foundation which bids fair to be 
‘as useful as any. Unlike those. just 
mentioned, it does not come into 

legacy or memo- 


being through a 
vial fund: Sarde —— 


university. The endowment: has been 
contributed in his own. lifetime by 
J. H. Beckly, a public-spirited busi- 
ness man of Plymouth, and the lec- 
ture—or, rather,.as much of it as 
an audience can listen. to in one 
evening—is to be delivered annually 
during the sessions of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference. ‘The général 
purpose of the Beckly Lectureship 
is “to set forth the social implica- 
tions of Christianity and to further 
« the development of a Christian so- 
ciology and the exposition of the 
Christian attjtude in reference to 
social, industrial, economic and in- 
ternational. subjects.” 

It has made an excellent start with 
a lecture by Sir Josiah Stamp, occu- 
pying about 100 pages of print, on 
“The Christian Ethic as an Eco- 
nomic Factor.” One- of his. main 
objects is to drive it home to well- 
meaning people that economic prob- 
lems will never be solved without 
close and nersistent thinking. He 

the freq t pulpit as- 
sumption that if every one were 
virtuous and altruistic these ques- 
tions would settle themselyes. It is 
possible that there may date from 
this first Beckly lecture, which id 
attracting much attention outside as 
well as within Methodism, a new 
orientation of the. churches to eco- 
nomic fact, just as a generation ago 
—in England, at any rate—they 
learned to accommodate themselves 
to scientific fact. 

Dr. Arthur Compton Rickett,. the 
editor of the Fireside Library, has 
secured for that series the promise 
of a book on “The Préss” by S. K. 
Ratcliffe, .next year’s Bromley lec- 
turer at Yale. Mr. Ratcliffe has 
watched with a discerning eye the 
recent changes in journdlism on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and no one 
could be better qualified either to 
describe or‘to appraise them. He will 
discuss among other things the great 
transition in the English newspaper 
associated with the names of T. P. 
O’Connor, W..T. Stead and Lord 
Northcliffe, the development in the 
treatment of news and the introduc- 
tions of “features.” He will also say 
something about the broad. differ- 
ences between English and American 
journalism, and, if space permits, he 
will give some personal sketches of 
the great journalists he has known 
and worked with. 





ERE is a sheaf of miscellaneous 

obiter dicta about books and 

writers: Humbert Wolfe de- 
clares that a’ost anybody can write 
a book but séw can bind one, and 
fewer still can get one bound as they 
wish. - The Outlook ‘notes it as 
“a rent#rkable fact” that the most 
popular books about the World War 
have not been trench diaries and 
actual descriptions of the fighting 
but records of the adventures of 
British officers in escaping from 
enemy prisons. . . . “Contemporary 
criticism of poetry,”. says John 
’ Drinkwater, “is redeemed from utter 
futility chiefly by the fact that much 
of it is conducted by the poets them- 
selves.” He suggests that a test case 
for the uneducated critic is the 
poetry of Alice Meynell, whose whole 
secret escapes such a person be- 
cause her thought and manner and 
purposes aye full of implications the 
source of which he does not know 
— which. indeed he. does not even 

. . » According to Dr. Edward 
Lyttelton,” most detectives stories fail 
te be good novels because they sel- 
dom attempt any character sketch- 
ing, and in some of them the differ- 
ent human beings might just as well 
be numbered pawns. 

John Burns denies the report that 
he is writing a life of Napoleon. ... . 
In “The Strength of England” 
George F. 8S. Bowles emphasizes the 
advantages of “sea centrality,” and 
maintains that the ancient empires 
of Bablyon, Egypt and Rome held 
their supremacy for precisely as long 
as they were the geographic centres 
of sea trade, and no longer, . . .Nor- 


>. , “General Strikes 
~ —— —— by George 
Glasgow, with a foreword by -David 


“Popular 


mentary 


generation ago. x 
“Scotland Yard” ‘will provide a com- 
plete history of the. London police 
— detective force. 
ee 

NOVELTY promised by John 

Lane is a limited edition of Sir 

Edwin Arnold's “Light of Asia” 
illustrated in color by a Moham- 
medan artist. .: . So much in 
has been aroused. in the career 
the late Gertrudé Bell that the re, 
issue is suggested of “Safar Nameh,’ 
a collection of sketches of Persiay 





the Pickwick Club set out o 
trayels ‘from the Golden Cross Hotel. 
In prospect of the centenary or, this 
adventure, an illustrated recory of 
“Mr. Pickwick’s Pilgrimages,” by 
Walter Dexter, is to be issudd in 
the Fall. . By research among 
the original M&S., Davidson Cook 
has discovered that the current edi- 
tions of Emily Bronté’s poems are 
full of textual errors, due mainly 
to the. use of the blue pencil by her 
sister ; Charlotte. An “Every- 





Frank Thies. 


ley’s full copyright text, has been 
prepared by O. F. Morshead, for- 
merly Pepysian Librarian at Cam- 


Castle. 

have taken over Stead’s “Books for 
the Bairns” and will revive the 
series.by issuing a new may 
book every week. - Mrs. Arnold 


;|J. Toynbee, Gilbert Murray's daugh- 
written 


ter, en a novel entitied 
“The Happy Tree.” . In the latest 
volume of the New ‘English ‘Diction- 
‘Seas Dr. W. A. Craigie has collected 

366 English words beginning with 
~ . . A new development in the 
work of many British city libraries 
is that their bulletins are becoming 
the media not only for information 
about the libraries themsejves but 
also for the discussion of local 
archaeology. . - It is announced 
that the sales of Nat Gould’s novels 
now exceed 24,000,000 copies. 





body’s Pepys,” abridged from Wheat- 


AncientSyriaina Ne 2 
ae rench N ovel 


Paris. 
ME. EVELINE BUSTROS is 
a Syrian who writes in 
French. Cultured Syrians 
did not wait for a French 
mandate before learning our lan- 
guage. Moreover, Mme. Bustros’s 
novel “Le Main d’Allah” (The 
Hand of: Allah) is not concerned 
with Syria as We know it, nor with 
General Gouravd, nor with M. Henry 
de Jouvenel, but with the empire of 
the Caliphs, of which the capital was 
then Damascus, in the first century 
of- the .Mahommedan era, or the 
seventh by our own reckoninz:. 
Mogvia was reigning, as com- 
mander of the faithful, and although 
the caliphate had been until then 
elective, he considered making it 
hereditary, for the benefit of his son 
Yazid. Voltaire tells in his essay on 
the manners and the soul of na- 
tions, that Moavia exclaimed: ‘‘O 
God! Boge gran bean pong g 
phate because I have believed him 
worthy, I pray that Thou strengthen 
my son upon. the throne; but if I 
have acted merely as a father, 
pray that. Thou cast him down."’ 
Imprudent prayer! The reign of 
Yazid lasted only three years (680- 
683), and the good Mussulmen had 
concluded that Allah had pro- 
nounced judgment against him. 
His accession had raised many dif- 
ficulties, and Mme. Eveline Bustros 





Hizrpert W. Horwi. 
Z 


draws a very interesting picture of 





Frank Thiess, 


DAS TOR ZUR WELT (The Gate of 
the World) 


). A novel by Frank 
Thiess. Stuttgart: J: Engethorn’s 
Nachfoiger. : 


BER... 

& youth a problem? The. very 

question seems strange. For in 

itself youth is the least proble- 

matic of all things. It simply 
exists—lives and has its being; 
and, unfortunately, passes very 
quickly. Then, according to eternal 
laws of nature, a new youth arises; 
nor is. it as different as it would 
believe from the young generations 
that preceded it. Yet it feels, as is 
the privilege of youth, that: life and 
all its phenomena are something en- 
tirely new and unknown. Now of 
those who, .in the meantime, have 
grown older, only a very few can re- 
call exactly their own spiritual state 
in their youth. Therefore they are 
amazed at the new generation, 
watching it half admiringly, half 
fearfully, and shaking their heads as 
they ask “What will be the out- 
come?” Over this problem, which is 
no problem at all, they puzzle with 
interpretative and prophetic pro- 
nouncements as profound as those of 
the young men themselves. 

Now the manner and substance of 
the dreams and thoughts-of its youth 
are highly important to a nation that 
stands in so ebullient a transitional 
stage as Germany, and whose will 
for reconstruction is being put to ac- 
tive use. In politics the younger 
generation stands in the extreme 
wings of the parties, being either 
passionately Communist or fanatical- 
ly Nationalist. Eternal radicalism ig 
the privilege of youth. In literature, | 5P¢™ 
too, the opposing currents may be 
distinguished, the revolutionary and 
Communist side being represented by 
the writings of Toller, Becher, 
Brecht, Bronnen and others. How- 
ever, they are less vehement against 
the existing governmental order 
than they are defiant of all accepted 
rauthorities in their audaciously ex- 
plicit expression of everything in the 


‘| field of erotics that has hitherto been 


passed over in silence. Above all, 
they consider it essential to force 
the stage to present that which it 
is impossible to present. Yet it seéms 
that this transitional phenomenon— 
so similar to that of the ‘90s of the 
last century, when we old ones were 
young—is already on the wane. The 


man Angell’s _next.book will be “The |oped 


Public. Mind: Its Disorders and Its 








devel-|carnate"—of which I have 
a,consequent broadening of their in- 


Novelist of German Youth 


terests and calming of their enthu- 
siams. 


%,* 
are only a few stories of 
major importance cteated by our 
youth. Ulitz ig hailed as signifi- 
cant; Olans Mann, the son of 
Thomas Mann, still is problematical. 
We must wait to see whether he 
will become more than a morbid heir 
to the profound culture of his fath- 
er; in his novel “Das fiebernde 
Haus” (The Burning House) (Ull- 
stein Vérlag), Walter von Hollander 
does not rise above a witty, some- 
what caricature-like criticism of 
metropolitan corruption. He sstill 
lacks security in his approach to the 
‘higher forms of contemplation. 
Towering above all these stands 
Frank Thiess. Clear ethical volition 
is his, and optimistic faith in the 
judgment of his compatriots; he sees 
the dangers of lovelessness, of the 
craze for wealth and pleasure; nor 
does he attempt to excuse them, as 
he proved in “Der Leibhaftige” (The 
Devil Incarnate). But he combines 
the psychic flight of the true poet 
with an. intuitive knowledge of the 
spiritual forces that are significant 
today. Yet he is in no wise a moral- 
ist or a preacher. His delight in the 
fascinatingly lifelike presentation of 
men in their mixture of good and 
evil, weakness and strength, exalted 
and ridiculous qualities, is enough to 
prevent his writing books of propa- 
ganda. Frank 


communion 
with nature and thoroughly compre- 
hending her mysterious voices. He 

spends most of his time in the coun- 

try, living in Berlin for only a few 
months during the Winter, to-listen 
to music and to work with his trainer. 
Far from keeping aloof from the 
younger generation, he likes to see a 
great deal of idealistically inclined 
young people. 


THIESS has set himself 
the high goal of depicting, in a 
series of four novels, the devel- 
opment and maturing of various 
types of Germans from childhood to 
active manhood; and, at the same 
time, of giving a cross-section of our 
present-day culture. The final epi- 
sode isa look into the future. 

This great plan suffers a bit from 
the failure of the books to appear in 
their natural order. “The In- 
already 


written—appeared_in 1925; today we. 
have the book of the German boy 





and youth who stands at the gate 
of the world;. the novel of the child 
is to appear in 1927; and finally, as 

a& symposium of all the great aims 
and purposes of German youth, will 
come the novel “Die —— 
(The Pillar of Fire). 

May it be granted the ambitious 
Poet to complete his program to the 
last detail! Only when it is finished 
will we be permitted to pass on it 
in final judgment. 

Today we deal with his schoolboy 
novel, “The Gate of the World.” It 
is obvious that Thiess has made use 
of many, experiences of his own 
school days. And he truly has a 
glowingly vivid recollection of the in- 
ner life of the youth between 16 and 
20.. The picture of the group of 
friends—splendid, robust fellows who 
attend the gymnasium of the little 
town of Annenstedt—is marveldusly 
lifelike. ‘The manner in which these 
boys talk, chat and philosophize 
among th absolutely realis- 
tic, yet skillfully combined with the 
style of the whole—is a masterly bit 
of literary technique. Each of the 
friends is a distinct individual, rep- 
resenting a section of the nation; the 
reader can sense what attitude he 
will take toward life—this while the- 
boy himself, still entirely uncertain, 
is torturing himself with the riddles 
of his own nature and of the future. 
Probably the chaos of the most 





and hopes that ebb and: flow in the 
—* has never before received a ope 
ilar poetic accolade, or 
powerful, unsentimental, daring phon 
affectionate an investigation. De- 
lightful, too, is the atmosphere of the 
little town. The teachers a bit cari- 
caturized—the girls so sweet and 
lovely in their first naive and inno- 


dened by tiresome study for the 
great examination that is to open 
the gate of the world for them, while 
their impetuous hearts are filled to 
bursting with ardent longing for 
knowledge of all the depths and 
abysses of life, more hidden than re- 
vealed in school. <A love story runs 
through the book—the most delicate- 
ly tender story I have ever read of 
young love. The book begins simply, 
like other books of this sort, so that 
one almost is disappointed; but then 
it suddenly soars to great heights— 
all its lovely, serene, hard, passion- 
ate tones reso! fn unison in a 
splendidly finale, Frank 
Thiess is the most powerful person- 
ality among our younger authors of 
today. GasBRIELE REUTER. 
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various sensations, impulses, desires 


cent love affairs—the seniors bur- | ¥° 











principle iaid down by the Prophet. 


OVE entered to complicate —— 
matters and to transform, this 
question of 

an excellent the 


figure. Young, handsome, — 
rous, a lover of pleasure, he was 
without ambition, prising above 
everything poetry and love, and he — 
was himself a poet and a lover, in 





skepticism. He admired the 
for its liteM@ry beauty, but: found: 
fault with that sacred book for not 
having revealed any new irith. He 
dared to write these versa: ‘‘What 
care I for the fevers of the Koran 
when, softly reclining on silken 
cushions, I drink the cup of Malin.” 
In spite of Mahomet, who 

wanted a dry Arabia, Yazid drank 
wine, pretending that the beverage 
helped his poetic inspiration. In 
their preface to Mme. Bustros's ro- 
Tharaud judge seveérely this impiety . 
of Yazid, a sort of Anacreon and 


Voltaire of the Near East. Without — 


doubt our bacchic rhymester Raoul 
Ponchon, author - of 
Cabaret,"’ would at least plead. ex- 
tenuating circumstances for the - 
Prinee. 

Like the enamored troubadour of: 
a distant: princess, Yazid was in love © 
with the beautiful Qrainab, whom he 
had never seen. The imagination of . 
poets had no need of those material ~ 
guarantees so indispensable to the = 
common herd. ‘Other singers had ~ 
celebrated Orainab. That was 
enough to kindle Yazid, who in his 
turn devoted -himself to ardent 


lyrics, and to proving that he knew aa 


the meaning of true loye? “O 
daughter of Medina, fair and per- 
fumed, I fear thee! I fear .thee! 


<h the goed end ovh feetene af 
life. 
*,* 


T is quite natural that a 
man so intelligent and so m 
the artist should not be ambi- 


accepts. the caliphate, nevertheless, 
but for no other reason than to take 


evil as well as the rood. ‘ 
Mme. Eveline Bustros has told this” 
dramatic story with delightful ~ 
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“A Society Mystery 
HENRY 
KITCHELL 


WEBSTER 


Author of An American: Family 
Joseph Greer and His Daughter 


The CORBIN 
NECKLACE, 


Mr. Webster holds a distinguished 
place in the field of fiction by his 
novels of modern society. 

His genius in psychological in- 
sight gives this mystery novel un- 
usual interest. It is new and differ- 
ent. $2.00 


By 


Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION. 

“Saviours of Society.” Stephen 
McKenna: (Little, Brown & Co.) 

“Hildegarde.” Kathleen Norris. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

“My Mortal Enemy.” Willa Ca- 
ther. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

“West of the Moon.” 
Robeson Burr. 

“Springboard.” 
(Thomas Seltzer.) 

“The Dancing Fioor.” 
ehan. 


Anna 
(Duffield & Co.) 
Robert Woif. 


John Bu- 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
NON-FICTION, 

“A Novelist’s Tour of the 
World.” Vincente Blasco Ibafiez. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

“Satirical Poems.” Siegfried 





By JOHN ERSKINE 
The Private Life 
ot Helen of Troy 


Extraordinarily amusing, gay, so- 
phisticated.—-Saturday Review. 
$2.50 





By CLIVE ARDEN 
Author of Sinners in Heaven 


THE VEIL OF 
GLAMOUR 


The story of a marriage on approval. 
Deeply in love, but sincerely afraid 
of marriage, this man and girl live 
together for a trial year. Told with 
insight and thrilling intensity. 
$2.00 





By C. E. SCOGGINS 


The RED 
GODS CAIL 


The best American adventure story 
of the year, —Saturday Review. 
$2.00 





Goes Out 


A new star of the first magnitude in 
the formidable galaxy of English 
women writers who are making the 
novel as belles-lettres their occu- 
pation. —NewYorkTimes. $2.50 





kSDLENDID 
RASCAL 


A tale of pirates bold and treasure 
ships, of fight and fury and high 
adventure, the like of which hasn’t 
appeared in a blue moon, $2.50 





By 
ELISABETH FINLEY THOMAS 


Rendezvous 


Here is a delightful love of color 
and form, a steady perception of 
the objects of life as pronounced as 
that of the French. —New York 
Herald-Tribune. $2.00 





MOLNAK 


EV. 


The Derelict Boat 


Compact with infinite suggestion. 
- superb workmanship. 
—N.Y. World. $2.50 


=! (Viking Press.) 

“Love Life in Nature.” Wil- 
helm Bolsche. (Alfred & Charles 
Boni.) 

“By Cheyenne Camp Fires.” 
George Bird Grinnell. (Yale Uni- 
versity Press.) 

“Turgenev: The Man, His Art 
and His Age.” Avrahm Yarmo- 
linsky. (Century Co.) 

“The Intelligent Woman's Guide 
to Socialism and Capitelism.” 
George Bernard Shaw. (Bren- 





tan Book Corporation, is a tennis en- 
thusiast and, for all his sixty years, 
a remarkably good player, He never 
fails to attend the big tennis tourna- 
ment at Wimbledon, and this year he 
had hoped to come to this country 
to see the Davis Cup matches, and 
tneldentally to be on hand at the 
publication of his book, but he has 
been obliged to change his plans. 


“The Vespasiano Memoirs,”” re- 
viewed from the Engligh edition in 
THe New York Times Book Re- 
view for Aug. 15, is to be published 
in this country by Lincoin MacVeagh 
(The Dial Press). It will appear in 
the near future. 


When Octavus Roy Cohen is not 
writing fiction he is teaching others 
the art. For years he has conducted 
in Birmingham an informal class in 
short-story writing under the name 
“The Loafers.” One of his most en- 
thusiastic pupils is his wife, whose 
first short story, “Cross Currents,” 
appears in the current issue of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. Mrs. Cohen" s pen 
name is Inez Lopez. 


The 1926-7 edition of the ‘‘Modern 
Poster Annual” is announced for 
publication in September, by A. 
Broun, 50 Union Square; New York 
City. 








tano’s.) * 
NEW “National Edition” in 
twenty volumes of the works 
ot Theodore Roosevelt is an- 
nounced by.Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, A few years ago the 

same publishers-brought out a spe- 
cial “Memorial Edition’’ under the 
auspices of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association. This edition was.limit- 
ed to 1,000 copies and sold at a high 
price, yet the entire edition was sold 
out before the second volume ap- 
peared, It is expected, therefore, 
that there will be 2 great demand for 
the new, inexpensive edition. The 
set will ccntain all that Roosevelt 
wrote for publication in book form, 
hus letters to his children, his State 
papers as Governor and President, 
his speeches in their most complete 
form, and his essays on a variety of 
subjects. 


Lincoln Steffens, who used to be 
one of our leading muckrakers, has 
written a story of the revolt of Is- 
rae] against the Egyptians under the 
title “Moses in Red,” which Dorrance 
& Co. will publish in September. 
Mr. Steffens has pictured the revolt 
of Israel as a typical revolution. 


John Carter, whose critical writ- 
ings are well known to readers of 
Tue New YorK Times Book Re- 
view, is the author of “Man Is 
War,” which the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany will publish in October. The 
book is an analysis of the problem of 
the causes of war, an investigation of 


nations of the earth to résort to the 
most stupid of all methods for set- 
tling their disputes, Mr, Carter finds 
that the great financial! institutions, 
although their very existence de- 
pends on peace, become, by reason 
of man’s conflicting ideals and pas- 
sions, a common denominator of con- 
flict. 


Margery Swift and Christine T. 
Herrick are the authors of a book 
entitled “Feed the Brute,” announced 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Company 
for publication early in September. 
It is a treatise on how to manage 
men by feeding them well, and it 

contains recipes’ for a number of 
tasty dishes that would make any 
man willing to be 


A romance of 25,000 years ago is 
promised by Longmans, Green & Co., 
in “Bison of Clay,” by Max Begoiien. 
The author is an archaeologist who, 
with his brothers, discovered in 1912 
fossils and relics of prehistoric life 
in a cave on the property of his fa- 
ther, Count Begoiien, near Ariege, 
France. At the same time they found 
two bison modeled in clay, which are 
reputed to be the oldest existing ex- 
amples of sculptural art. The novel 
takes its name from these, and Mr. 


+Begotien has drawn on the knowl- 


edge of prehistoric conditions gained 
in his exploration of these caves for 
the. background of his story. The 
translation from the French is by 
Robert L. Duffus. The book will be 





The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Publishers - - Indianapolis 


i- 





published in September. 


Robert Hichens, whose latest novel, 
“The Unearthly,” will be published 











early in September by the Cosmopoli- 


the conflicting forces that cause the} 


The Seven Arts Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, announces the 
publication of “The Sublime Boy,” a 
volume of poems by ‘Walter De Cas- 
seres. The author of these poems 
was a brother of, Benjamin De Cas- 
seres. He wrote the poems during 
the two years before his death by his 
own hand in 1900. It is only now, 
after the lapse of twenty-six years, 
that Benjamin De Casseres has con- 
sented to their publication. The 
poems are said to show remarkable 
genius. Benjamin De Casseres has 
pwritten an introduction to the book, 
giving the facts of hig brother’s life, 
the reasons for his suicide, and an 
analysis of his character and work. 


Harry K. Thaw’s book, “The Trai- 
tor,” being the story of his own ex- 
periences, is now definitely an- 
nounced by Dorrance & Co. for pub- 
lication Sept. 1. It will start off 
with an edition of 50,000 copies. 


Among the early Fall publications 
of the Macmillan Company will be 
“Trail Makers of the Middle Border,” 
by Hamlin Garland. This is a story 
of the pioneers of the West in the 
generation preceding the author’s 
own. The hero works in the Wis- 
consin logging camps, and as a pilot 
on the Wisconsin River in the early 
fifties. During the Civil War he 
serves as pathfinder for the, Union 
Army. 


From the Bookfellows, Chicago, 
comes the announcement of “Notes 
for a New Mythology,” by Haniel 
‘Long, and a new volume of verse by 
Richard Kirk, author of “Little 
Dust” and “Penny Wise.” 


Miss Lucille Douglass, who did the 
illustrations for Florence Ayscough‘s 
“A Chinese Mirror’ (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company), is going this Winter 
with Helen Churchill Candee to make 
the illustrations for the latter’s new 
book on Cambodia. Miss Douglass 
has done the brush sketches to illus- 
trate Mrs. Ayscough’s new book, 
“The Autobiography of a Chinese 
Dog,” which the Houghton Mifflin 
Company will publish in October. 

On Sept. 10 the Century Company 
will publish two novels, “Devil-May- 
Care,” by Arthur Somers Roche, and 
“The Colfax Book Plate,” by Agnes 


REE PEE 
By MARGARET WILSON 
Author of “The Able McLaughlins” 


The Painted Room 


A poignantly real story of a-restless, high 
spirited college girl, whose outlook on life and, 
particularly, whose attitude toward the male 


sex, is 
emotional experience. 


MORE UNCENSORED 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By the Author of “Uncensored 
Recollections’’ 


More piquant revelations of 
the great and near-great in 
English and continental so- 
ciety. $3.50 


OUR DOCTORS 
By MAURICE DUPLAY 


A striking novel, disclosing 
the sinister forces with which 
a modern doctor must struggle. 
Translated from the French 
with a preface by DR. 
JOSEPH COLLINS. $2.00 


THE SECRET 
THAT WAS KEPT 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS 


The intensely dramiatic story ~ 
of a girl who finds love and 
happiness only to have both 
menaced by a relentless —* 
from the past. —34 





completely changed by her first 
$2.00 


THE NEW 
DEMOCRACY 


By WOODROW WILSON - 


Edited by Ray Stannard Baker 
and William E. Dodd. The 
second section of the six- 
volume edition of Woodrow 
Wilson’s Public papers, in- 
cluding those written between 
1913 and 1917. 2 vols. 88.00 


SHORT TALKS With 
the DEAD and 
OTHERS 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


A new collection of essays on 
interesting -subjects, written 
with Mr. Belloc’s customary 


A PRINCE OF 
MALAYA | 


By SIR HUGH CLIFFORD 


All the hot, bizarre color of a 
—— glows from this 
love story of a young Malayan 
prince and an English ny 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers Since 1817—New York City 


See Harte Magazine foy Announcement of the 
Better Schools and. Colleges 





















































4 BOAT 


a romantic story of a wan- 
dering troupe of actors on the 
. Ole Mississip’—and the adventures 
of a girl who left that group to go 
to Chicago in the wide-open 90s. 
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Miller, _ besid six ju and 
eleven books of travel, biography and 
history. Among these we note 
“White Waters and Black,” a hu- 
morous adventure chronicle of a 
great scientific expedition across the 
Andes and through the jungle heart 
of South America, by Gordon Mac- 
Creagh; and “The Negro in Amer- 
ica,” a complete history of the black 
race and analysis of its present con- 
dition, by Jerome Dowd. 


Trevor Wignall, a prominent sports 
writer, who hag witnessed almost all 
the big ring battles of recent years 
and has known all the leading expo- 
nents of what Mr. McGeehan calis 
the “gentle art of modified murder,” 
or the: “cauliflower industry,” has 
written a book called “The Sweet Sci- 
ence,” from his memories and expe- 
riences. It will be published in Sep- 
tember bv Duffield & Co. 








Edna Ferber’s first novel since the 
~ Pulitzer Prize winner “So Big”. . 


at bookstores now in an edition 
designed by René Clark. 


just Published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


$2 
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| MARCH OF A GREAT 
AMERICAN NOVEL 
‘GOES ON AND.ON. 


AN. 
‘ FAMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 


By THEODORE DREISER 


O single season or 
year could limit 

the response to this 
“greatest American novel 
of our generation.” Al- 
though published last 
year, present sales are 
increasing and are show- 
ing a broader distribution 
over the entire country. 


~ If 4thEdition. 2 vols. boxed $5.00 
Boni & Liveright, N.Y. 



















This is 
PIKE PETERS, hero of 
the funniest book since 
“Innocents Abroad.” 
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To SEE 
PARIS 
By Homer Croy 
Atay of “Wet sf tn 
HARPER & BROTHERS . $2.00 











CHILD TRAINING 
THE PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD. 
By Angelo Bdited Clim- 


8 simple in its method as a first 
reading lesson, Mr. Patri’s new 
book is intended for the counsel 

and guidance of those who know 
little or nothing of the developments 
of modern psychology and educa- 
tional principles. It contains almost 
a hundred and fifty concise articles, 
each one filling a little over a page 
and each one packed full of sugges- 
tive and significant matter for those 
who have to do with the education 
and training of children. They are 
very concrete and deal with specimen 
cases, each little paper taking up 
some one special problem or difficult 
phase of the pa?ent’s or the teacher’s 
job, first illustrating the difficulty 
by stating it as a real incident and 
then elucidating the. causes of the 


dealing with it. It is all done with 


|| the greatest simplicity, although it is 


all based on the results of modern 
investigation and scientific research. 
The work is, ‘consequently, depend- 
ably scientific in its counsels, while 
it is simple and practical enough in 
its application of principles for the 
understanding of any parent. For 
teachers, its fine illumination of 
wearisome problems arising from the 
temperament of pupils dnd ignorance 
of parents will be very helpful. 

Mr. Patri turns his attention to a 
great variety of matters connected 
with school life. One section of the 
essays deals with the physical side 
of the child’s nature, his body and 
its health, taking up twenty different 


4 kinds of problems, such as laziness, 


nail biting, tea and coffee and care 
of the teeth. Watchfulnes in the de- 
velopment of the child’s mental 
equipment furnishes the theme of 


‘| the twenty-five papers in another 


section. The spirit of the school; the 
relations between the child and his 
teacher and those between the home 
and the school are considered in 
other sections. There are special 
chapters of advice and suggestion 
for teachers and at the end of each. 
section there is a chapter which suc- 
cinctly states the guiding principles 
underlying the'cases it has discussed, 
while a set of questions furnish 
plenty of material to keep the 
teachers active for some time. There 
are referelces for further reading. 





WOMEN IN JAPAN / 


THE NEW JAPANESE WOMAN- 


--piece. 164 pp. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

T is interesting to have an account 
by some one who can write with 
authority of what the evolution- 

ary ferment known as the woman 
movement is doing in Japan and 
what changes it is making in the 
life of the suppressed and self-effac- 
ing little Japanese woman. The 
author of -“The Japanese Woman- 
hood” has lived for twenty-five years 
in Northern Japan and for more 
than half that period he has been 
President of a woman’s college at 
Sendai. Therefore he has seen, with 
wide and intimate observation, prac- 
tically the entire development, thus 
far, of the attempt of the Japanese 
women to get into step with the ad- 
vance of the women of the Occident: 
Mr: Faust very wisely limits his 
study to conditions and facts in 
Japan and does not endeavor to com- 
pare the Japanese woman, in the 
least degree, wtii the women of any 
other country. He first sketches the 
old-time ideals of womanhood as held 


and sanctioned by religion, law and 
custom, and then, with this sweet 
but pathetic figure of the Japanese 
woman of former days in the back- 
ground, he goes on to show what 
changés~ have taken place in the 
position of woman, in the ideals.con- 
cerning her, in her own outlook upon 
life and her desires and ambitions. 
This evolution has been going on 
so rapidly, says the author, “that in 
the last twenty-five years as much 
change in the condition of Japan’s 
women was made as it took Europe 
500 years to bring about.” In 
Japan, as elsewhere, the revolution- 
bringing industrialism of modern 
times has had much to do with alter- 
ing the status of women, but clear- 
seeing and forward-looking men and 
women are endeavoring to adjust 
conditions so that women can take. 
ithe rile that the modern age thrust 





difficulty and suggesting méthods of |: 


by both men and women in Japan|’ 
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selves and to society. He thinks that 


He “writes of their position 
in the fine arts, wherein he thinks 
the opportunities and achievements 
of the Japanese women are less un- 
equal than in any other sphere. The 
suffrage movement, woman's social 
status, her position under.the law, 
her deplorable experiences in indus- 
try, the effect upon her position of 
ancestor-worship are among the 
phases of his theme of which, Mr. 
Paust writes. 





LITERARY HIGH LIGHTS 


& comprehensive 
story of the beginnings, the growth 
and the development of English 


prepared by selecting twenty-five 
chapters from the larger volume and 
adapting them slightly for this work: 
The purpose and the method, how- 
ever, remain the same as in the 
former book, the author’s aim being 
to. set forth and make vivid the story 
of English literature by meahs of the 
stories of individual books and their. 
authors. The arrangement is chron- 
ological, beginning with “Beowulf” 
and coming on down through the 
centuries to Tennyson and “The 
TIdylls of the King.” . Between these 
two books, through the intervening 
nine centuries, twenty-three out- 
standing works and their authors are 
taken up, among them being Chaucer 
and “The Canterbury Tales,” Shake- 
speare and his “plays,” Defoe and 
“Robinson Crusoe,” Dr. Johnson and 
his dictionary and other works; 
Burns, Byron, Shelley and Keats 
and their poems; Thackeray,Dickens, 
Charlotte Bronté and other novelists. 
There is also an outline of the 
author's life, with an account of the 
circumstances attending the writing 
of the particular work chosen to 
illustrate his genius and reference 
to his other books, so that each 
chapter gives a sort of birdseye 
view of the life and literary achieve- 
ments of an English author of re- 
nown, and the succession of these 
presented by the book makes a rapid 
survey of some of the most out- 
standing and significant develop- 
ments to-the end of the nineteenth 
century. The narrative is, in the 
main, interestingly written, with 
feeling for incidents and influences 
of emotional value, although it shows 
now and then an old-fashioned  de-. 
pendence upon sentiment. There is 
occasional carelessness in the use of 
adjectives. Departments of English 
literature in high schools and col- 
leges will find it useful for supple- 
mentary reading, while for the gen-. 
eral reader it will be a useful refer- 
ence book. 





. OLD GLASSES 
RARE ENGLISH GLASSES OF THE 
XVII D XVIII CENTURIES. 
By — Biles. Ii 
Bernard 


kham. Itustrat 

269 pp. Limited Edition. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company 

F English make, this very hand- 

some large quarto volume car- 

ries a strong appeal to the lover 
of beautifully made books. The col- 
lector, whether of books or rare 
glasses, will covet it at first sight. 
But not many will be able to possess 
it, for the American edition is Hmited 
to 250 copies. The author is an Eng- 
lish collector of note whose extensive 
knowledge of the subject is evidenced 
in the descriptive notes accompany- 
ing the illustrations, as well as in the 
chapters wherein he tells the his- 
torical and artistic story of the 
phases through which glassmaking 
passed during the two centuries to 
which the work is devoted, such as 
diamond point engraving, enameling, 
cutting and the use of lead. There 
is a chapter on “Commemorative 
Glass,” by Sir J. S. Risley, in which 





from twelve examples in his own col- 





upon them ‘with ‘benefit to them-|- 
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The Most Remarkable Book Ever Written 
44 _ About the Bible 
* tage: 

. A 

»} Is It-God’s Word? 
Ne ‘By JOSEPH WHELESS 
x ’ Associate Editor, the American Bar Association Journal 
‘3| RUPERT HUGHES. WRITES: 
4 “To call oneself a believer and not know what one 
is really believing, is a poor sort of faith. To'hold 


the Bible holy and refuse to examine either it or its. 
en 0 ts a@ sign of little self-respect and less 
pect for the deity whose word tt ts held ‘to be. 
ie —— Wheless’s IS IT GOD’S WORD? a 
— of supreme importance to all believers in 
the Old ior: New' Testament, or both, ts 
pene with a marvelous conciseness, exactness, 
and vigor, and a statement of the evidence at every 
point. It will startle those who accept our transla- 
tions as gospel to. find what the original Hebrew 
actually says. In fact the book is so full of vital 
cinformation, so fascinatingly expressed, that every 
‘member of our so-called Christian civilisation 
ought to. read it, ought to be afraid not to read"it. 





It is a book, indeed, which the 
honest and sincere believer dares 
not avoid.”’ 

$5.00 at all bookstores 


Send this. coupon to your bookseller, or if there.is no book- 
seller in your town, direct to the publisher, ALFRED A. 
KNOPF, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York. In the latter case, | 
please enclose 8 cents for postage in addition to price. 


Check or money 
order enclosed. 
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’ The Tenderfoots 


New Scrzbner Books 


My Musical Life By Walter Damrosch 
A new edition of these famous memoirs, at a popular price. $2.00 


Can We Then Believe? The Rt. Rev. Charles Gore 
The former Bishop of Oxford clears away the mists of recent controversies. 


For the Hunter 


Whitetailed Deer By W. M. Newsom 
A book for the hundreds of thousands of deer-hunters throughout the United 
States. This is the first book on the subject. — ms 
3.00 
New Fiction. 
Susan Shane —— ee 
A fine and powerful novel of an extraordinary woman. 


By Francis Lynde 


"An absorbing story of the gold rush in the Rockies in the’ ‘seventies. _$2.00 


The Desert Thoroughbred ee 
A dramatic and thrilling story—Jackson Gregory's best. 


For Younger Readers 


“Peter Pan and Wendy” for Little People . 
Rasell-fer —— — —— —n M. Barrie. 


$1.00 


Kootenai Why Stories By Frank B. Linderman 
The most interesting of all Mr. Linderman's Indian books, IHustrated. $2.00 


These books are at all bookstores Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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writer can make of appar- 


ent melodrama! : 
With this novel.a writer 


sinee ‘The Constant 
Nymph’. A most 2 
-"*—Clement Shorter in 
The Sphere. > 


“A work ot Art. tt is of 


teday and te- 
morrow. Alive with wit.” 
—Daily News (E. Colburn 
Mayne). 


At all bookstores,-$2.00 
BONI-& LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 
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“How he longed to be a sin-. 
incorrigible saint!” 


—From page 437 of 


THE STORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 
by Will Durant 
*Ask vour beok-seller to show you 
this book the 
lives and 
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By CHRISTOPHER, WARD 
Harper & Brothers 


- Critics of 


To Stark Young the fundamental 


as such..demands tech- 
nique. To: demand: the illusion of 
reality—that the actor be not him- 


cepts are subtle. They seem a long 
eall from the difficult expedients 
that the theatre has to overcome. } 
Yet it is clear that Stark Young— 
whose perceptions are considerably 
beyond the modern. theatre—has 
clearly shown the obvious limitations 
that are now imposed. That, in the 
effort te loosen the fixed forms of 
the theatre, acting must break the 
bounds that hold it fast is definitely 
shown in relation to poetic drama. 
His report of the tragic goosestep 
observable in Elizabethan revivals 
shows the necessity of varied styles, 
the value of the grand manner, to 
fit the various styles of plays. 

Like Nathan, too, he realizes the 
limitation- placed upon the theatre by 
a public whose interest at the best 
is hardly stimulating enough to de- 
mand perfection or appreciate it 

en they get it. Nevertheless, he 
is the critic with vision to encourage 
and direct artists in their effort to 
achieve upon finer aspiration. He 
has vision. He would make man’s 
golden toy, the playhouse, a thing 
more alive and suffused with beauty 


beauty contain. 
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WILLIAM J. LOCKE'S 
delightful new novel 


PERELLA 





Gay, whissival; packed wick the 


interesting characters and 


tions for which Locke is famous.: 
Ready now at your 


situa- 


$2.00 


A girl who will interest you. An 
Italian setting of unusual charm. 
“An exceptional story, well told.” 














The 
Unquenchable 
Flame 





Athrillerf there ever 
was one, a feast for 









Perdita 


“Everything that her 
readers like best in a 
Barrington novel. A 





readers who like mys- certain —_success.”— 
tery and horror. . 
$2.00 
By ARTHUR J. REES By E. BARRINGTON 





The Flight of the 


The tangled lives of a 
Scottish Jacobite and 
an English soldier in 
the ee aN of Bonni 

Prince Charlie. $2.00 


By D. K: BROSTER 

























The Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd 


The season’s t hit. 

“Soars far above the 

crude  standardi 

detective _stories.”— 

New York Times. 

3rd * Printing. 
2.C0 





By 
AGATHA CHRISTIE 


Shutters 


A novel of passion, 
involving the sin of 
the great sportsman 
and K. C., Charles 
Storm. ~ $2.00 


By OLIVE WADSLEY 


The Long 
Patrol 


Quite the most ad- 
venturous tale that 
anyone could wish of 
those intrepid horse- 
men, the Canadian 


Royal Mounted 

Police. 09 

' By ALBERT 
M. TREYNOR 































A Book of 
British Etchings 
A sumptuous illus- 
trated volume  re- 
viewing the work of 


British etchers from 
1650 to 1925. Quarto, 
$12.50 
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Big Book No, 10 





The most attractive 
of all the Big Books 
Over 250 
RS of things to de- 
ight children, with a 


Cathedrals and 





Churches of Italy 

















An elaborately illus- 
trated volume de- 
scribing Italy’s. most 
famous cathedrals 
and churches. $7.50 






















picture on every page. By 
w. SHAW SPARROW $2.50 T. F. BUMPUS 
449 Fourth Avenue ~ 215 Victoria St. 
New 


York DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 





Toronto 













Duse there is the modern instance of 
what he would have achieved, and. 
as O'Neill has said of him, “he can 
be creative without. being ‘construc- 
tive’ in his criticism.” In reading 
these two books of criticism that 
practically supplement each other 
one has something that is very much 
like the whole of the moderh theatre. 
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lection. Mr. Rackham’s introduction 


the applied arts have developed 
chiefly in response to utilitarian de- 
mands and less by the inspiration 
to produce decorative objects, which 
was more the rule on the Continent. 
“Such esthetic qualities as the 
works of English craftsmanship pos- 
sess,” he says, “have generally ‘been 
the outcome rather of efforts toward 
the greatest attainable usefulness 
than of any co aim at spec- 
tacular effect.” he concludes 





praisement.” ~ 
The illustrations, 
and reproduced, present 147 rare 


specimens of English 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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The first novel by the author of 
“A NNE OF GREEN GABLES” 


THE : 
BLUE CASTLE > 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


What would you do if at twenty-nine you were told you had only a year to live? 


That’s what happened to Valancy Sterling, mewed up like a 


mouse in the bosom of a dull and proper family. In passionate - 


revolt against her wasted years, she marries a mysterious young 
tramp and rides away into the North woods: What happens is 
the tantalizing secret of the story. 


_ By the author of “Emily Climbs,” “Emily of New Moon,” etc. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
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PREFERENCE 
AMONG BOOKS 


GENTLEMEN 
PREFER. 
BLONDES” 


by ANITA LOOS 
Drawings by 
RALPH BARTON 


It started new fashions— 
— enriched the world’s vocab- 
ulary— 

—gave Lorelei Lee, Dorothy, 
Gus Eisman, Lady Beekman, 
Censor-in-General Henry 
Spoffard to the world’s gallery 
ofimmortal fiction characters— 
—added a new classic to the 
world’s humorous literature— 
—is the most popular book in 
recent years— 

~—and is culturally indispen- 
sable to the smart man and 
woman of today. — 


Have you read it yet? 
Everywhere $1.75 
Boni & Liveright, N.Y. 








J. CLEFT - ADDAMS 


Mystery 
Adventure 
a Romance 





A heroine you will adore 
$2.00 at Booksellers 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
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HE leading editorial in the Sep- 
tember Bookman raises an in- 
teresting point as to proper- 

rights in conversation. 
“When,” asks the writer, “is your 
conversation yours and when. isn’t 


it?” After mentioning a case where. 


each of two ‘men claimed an idea 
which had developed in the course 
of conversation at a literary party, 
he continues: 


Where do the ‘social amenities 
begin and end among literary folk? 
What, in other words, is privileged 
matter and what is not? Where 
do the obligations of a guest to his 
host and vice versa begin and end? 
The case of Genera! Butler is still 
rife in the minds of people. Here 
a guest “peached” on his host for 
serving him liquor, brought him 
before the bar of justice, and took 
the consequences in a public opin- 
ion that supported the host. What 
then is to be thought of a literary 
gentleman who uses the opportu- 
nities of a guest to ferret out in- 
formation which he later uses in 
thinly disguised form at three 
cents'a word to castigate his late 
host? A well-known columnist re- 
cently ridiculed a party to which 
he had been invited only upon his 
telephoning the host and asking if 
he might come. This particular 
man has offended again and again, 
yet somehow he is not entirely 
blacklisted. Picturesque Clare 
Sheridan never heard the end of 
making copy of her dinner parties. 
But then she was a lone woman 
making a living. Is every host as 
a. matter of course fair copy to the 
talented guest? Or should the ethi- 
cal and scrupulous author hold up 
his hand and cry warning in some 
such way as, “From the fish to 
the salad, everything you say is 
mine!’” Possibly men and women 
should choose with greater care 
those whom they invite to their 
houses. For the urge of hunger 
knows no social code. * 

In the same number the art of 
conversation is considered at greater 
length by.J. B. Priestley in an es- 
say entitled “The Enemies of Talk.” 
Other articles in this issue are “Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe and the Univer- 
sal Backdrop,” by Lorine Pruette; 
“China: Not Literate but Liter- 
ary.” by Arthur E. Bostwick; “Mr. 
Jefferson,” by Moran Tudury; 
“Strike Diary of a London Editor,” 
anonymous; “Reflections on the 
Crime Wave,” by Harry Elmer 
Barnes; “Diary of an Eastern Jour- 
ney,” by Aldous Huxley; “A Wo- 
man’s Approach to Economics,” by 
Gertrude Mathews Shelby; “The 
Londoner,” by Simon Pure; “The 
New Yorker,” by Larry Barretto, and 
“The Seven Seas,” by Michael Jo- 
seph. The fiction includes Part X of 
Thomas Burke's serial, “The Sun in 
Splendour,” and 4 short story, “A 
Daughter,” by Annie Webster Noel. 
There are poems by Elsie Katter- 
john, Amelia Josephine Burr, John 
Hall Wheelock, David Morton, Law- 
rence Lee, Fabyan Mathey, Bahette 
Deutsch and Lynn Riggs. 





The first of George Jean Nathan's 
“Clinical Notes” .in The American 


‘Mercury for September is this: 


The Music of Birds.—Perhaps the 
most persistent of legends is the 
theory that the noises of birds, 
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ce ly called singing, are mu- 
sical. The notion has been born 
solely out of the sentimentality of 
love-smitten and befuddled num- 
skulls. In such instances as a few 
first-rate musicians, ¢.g., Beetho- 
ven, have employed bird sounds in 
their compositions, they have done 
so only in humorous, aye, in semi- 
derisory, terms. The best way in 
which to detect the utter absence 
of anything genuinely musical in 
a bird's chirpings is, curiously 

enough, since the method seems to 

have escaped persons almost en- 
tirely, to listen closely to them. If 
what issues from a bird’s throat 
is melodious, then what issues 
from a nanny-goat’s is a song by 

Schubert. The so-called singing of 

a-bird, appraised by a man with 4 

practiced musical ear, is precisely 

of a piece with the sounds pro- 
duced by an ungreased wheelbar- 
row axle. There is five times more 

genuine loveliness of tone in a 

river barge whistle, and ten times 

more in a soup spcon struck 
against a china spittoon. 

No doubt Mr. Nathan has been vis- 
iting in the country and has missed 
the melodious tooting of the taxicab 
horns and the soothing rhythm of 
the riveting machines. Or, perhaps 
he sat up late writing, or something, 
and the birds wouldn't let him sleep 
in the morning. 

Other features of the September 
Mercury are “Between Worlds,” a 
satire on the conventional idea of 
heaven, by James Branch Cabell; 
“Death in the Woods,” by Sherwood 
Anderson; “Statistics Show—," by 
Royce B. Howes; “Don’t Give Up 


it Magazines - 


Masters; an editorial on Coolidge, 
by Mr. Mencken; “Guatemala,” 
by William McFee; “Americana”; 


“fowu,” by Ruth Suckow; “What 
Price Liberty,” by Louis Le Fevre; 
“Nathalia from Brooklyn,” by Nun- 
nally Johnson; “He Sentimentalista,” 


by Duncan Aikman; “On inal- 
ity,” by John McClure; “William 
James,” by Leo Stein; “Changing 


Fashions. in. History,” by Clarence 
Walworth Alvord; “Journalism Be- 
low the Potomac,” by Gerald W. 
Johnson; “Three New England Li- 
braries,” by Dane Yorke; “Abraham 
Cahan,” by Leon Wexelstein; “Rem- 
iniscences of Texas Divines,” by 
Owen P. White; “The Home of Mark 
Twain,” by Marquis W. Childs: 
“Marchaunt Adventurers: Model 
1926," by Henry Tetlow; “The The- 
atre,” by George Jean Nathan, and 
“The Library,” by H. L. Mencken. 


8 M for Septemb 

contains a number of “Personality 
Stories,” including “Ford—The En- 
emy of Tradition.“ by William Ath- 
erton DuPuy; “My Life’s Greatest 
Moment,” an interview with Galli- 
Curci,” by Helena Huntington Smith; 





story of Charles R. Flint, by Francis 
J. Oppenheimer; “The Most Amus- 
ing Family in the World,” the Marx 
Brothers, by Malcolm H. Oettinger; 
“Fighting Other People’s Battles,” 
the story of Sophie Irene Loeb’s life, 
by Miriam Teichner; “Making Piain 
Women Beautiful,” an. interview 
with Edward Thayer Monroe, by 
Frederick C. Dayis, and “He Chose 
His Career When He Was Ten Years 
Old,” the story of John Gerdes -Lons- 
dale, by H. Montgomery Blair. The 
special articles in this issue are 
“Why Lenglen Wins,” by T. Howard 
Kelly; “She Pays the President,” by 
Vincent M. Beede; “Why I am a 
‘Yes Man’,” by an office employe; 
“I Have Five Million Bees Working 
for Me,” by Gove Hambidge; “The 
Man Who Invented Skywriting,” by 
Rhys G. Thackwell; “At What Age 
Should a Girl Be Given Her. Free- 
dom?” by Anna Steese Richardson; 
“Ghost Authors,” by one of them; 
“Are You Afraid of Snakes?” by Nel- 
lie. Louise Condon; “A Great Com- 
poser’s Dream Comes True,” by 
Alissa Franc Keir; “Feeding the 
Growing Child,” by Alice Burrell Ir-' 
vine; “Play—The Antidote for Mis- 
chief,” by Edna Brand Mann, and 
“Save Money? Yes, but How?’by J. 
M. Campbell. There are short sto- 
ries by Calvin Johnston, Alice Booth, 
Mariel Brady and Charlies H. Baker 
Jr., @ seria} by Carl Clausen and a 
poem by Orma Kimbrel Egnew. 





Theatre Arts Monthly for Septem- 
ber bears the additional title “Little 
Theatre Year-Book,” and its pages 
are devoted largely to the Little 
Theatre and its problems. The lead- 
ing article is “The Tributary The- 
atre,” by Edith J. R. Isaacs; the 
editor of the magazine. Her idea of 
the aim and significance of the Lit- 
tle Theatre movement is indicated in 
thia paragraph: 


It is not at all important to have 
the men and women who live in 
the prairie towns in Kansas join 
an organization which will permit 
them to go to the theatre, profes- 
sional or amateur, ten times a year. 
What -is important is to have the 
performances they see relate some- 
how to their lives and the quality 
of life around them. This does not 
mean in the least that the plays 
must be about farming, or about 
Kansas, or about America. They 
may be written by Kansans about 
Kansas or by Martians about Mars. 
But they. must be either represen- 
tative and true to fact or imagina- 
tive and enriching as escapes from 
fact. They may he played by pro- 
fessionals who can act or by ama- 
teurs who love to act whether they 
can or not. But as soon as the 
plays, the playing and the produc- 
tions lose their creative quality and 
substitute organization and imita- 
tion for it, they lose their human 
meaning and their esthetic value, 


In the same issue John Wiiliam 
Rogers Jr. presents “‘Bumblepuppy,” 
a “comedy of climatc,” which would 
lend ‘itself readily to production. 
Stanley R. McCandiese offers a 
“Glossary of Stage Lighting,” which 
will be very helpful to amatour 
groups. Other articles are ‘The 
Master Key to Understafiding,” by 
Henrietta Prentiss; “The Abbey 
Theatre Comes of Age,” by Padraic 
Colum; “Pageantry in Holland,” by 
Thomas Van Oss; “Philadelphia 
Welcomes the Little Theatre,” by 
Clara H. Zillessen. and “The Little 





Theatres of the World.” 


the Ship,” a poem, by Edgar Leeif 


“From Dock Clerk to Financier,” the; 
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Author of “Beau Geste,” etc. 


“ “Beau Sabreur’ is an enchanting tale. 
Thank you for introducing us!’ 
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- No prize of thousands of dollars is af- - 
fixed to this novel; no motion picture 

_ rights have been bought or ever will be. 
Instead, it comes to you as a masterpiece 
of contemporary American literature, 
hailed by Sherwood Anderson*, T. S. 
Stribling, Edward Garnett? and all who 
have read it. If you have any inclina- 
tions towards the best in literature, you 
will find greatness and the thrill of its 

discovery in this story of a girl’s life. 


THE TIME 
OF MAN 


By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 











*SHERWOOD ANDERSON says: 


“A wonderful performance, very clear, fine and al- 
together charming. I am humble before it.” 







FEDWARD GARNETT says:' 


“A work of genius, beautifully written and full of light. 
The charm of the story is only equaled by its strength.” 





$2.50 at all bookstores. 
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Rome’s 
~~ Decline 


( Continued from Page 8) 


some well-intentioned efforts to har- 
monize the interests of both, but were 
thwarted by the stubborn hostility of 
the cities and the consequent. need 
of depending wholly on the army of 
farmers. And when a military re- 
volt made Maximinus Thrax, a sort of 
Roman Pancho Villa, the head of the 
State, there broke out a real class 
struggle which was the underlying 
cause of all the countless and appar- 
ently pointless revolutions of the 


the reign of Maximinus, which led to 
a counter-revolution of the bour- 
geoisie and their temporary 

under Pupienus and Balbinus, is 
adroit and plausible; but it is hard 
to follow him through the rest of the 
century. The army would not give 
Mm; again and again it proclaimed a 
popular General as Emperor—often 
against his will, but he knew that 
unless he accepted the honor he 
would promptly be murdered and 
somebody else chosen in his stead. 
The Emperor Gallienus, himself an 
urban aristocrat, was the first who 


liberately attempted to put down his 
own class from office and power in 
order to save the State. But it re- 
quired another twebty years of an- 
arehy before the process was com- 
plete. ' 

The army had no positive pro- 
gram, says the author; it was actu- 
ated only by “hatred and envy”; 
and it was class-conscious, not as 
an army (it enjoyed considerable 
privileges), but as a representative 
of the oppressed and voiceless peas- 
antry. But “there were no victors in 
the class war; if the bourgeoisie -suf- 
fered heavily, the peasants gained 
nothing.” The only result of decades 
of civil war and the naturally con- 
comitant barbarian inroads was the 
destruction of wealth and culture, 
the reduction of the formerly privi- 
leged class, or most of it, to the level 
of the proletariat. To borrow a 
phrase from Lord Balfour, the revo- 
lution- had made rich men poor, but 
it could not make poor men 
Eventually, with the privileged 
classes beaten and cowed, with the 
srowing barbarian danger visible 
even to the simplest soldier, the army 
gave up from sheer exhaustion and 
submitted to the despotism of Diocle- 
tian, which saved the State, for a 
time, at the expense of what was 
left of the welfare and happiness of 
its inhabitants. But the fourth-cen- 
tury emperors sought to avoid the 
recurrence of a proletarian rebellion 
in the army by replacing the peasant 
soldiers of the empire with barbariaa 
mercenaries, who in the end turned 
on their masters and overthrew the 
surviving shell of the empire. 

This theory has the merit of offer- 
ing a comprehensive and. coherent 
explanation for a period of appar- 
ently meaningless chaos; but it is 
impossible not to suspect that the 
author has read too much of modern 
Russia Mto ancient Rome. Anarchy, 
after all, is to some extent a self- 
perpetuating force, that grows by 
what it feeds on; if Maximinus may 
have been consciously the leader of a 
proletarian movement, it takes a 
long leap to land on the same con- 
clusion thirty years later. ‘The 
rivalry of corps, regions and races 
in the army, though it may have 
been overestimated by other his- 
torians, is certainly underestimated 
here. The economic analysis, how- 
ever, ‘is far more convincing; and 
while analogies between ancient and 
modern history must be used with 
caution, there should. be some provo- 
cation for reflective Americans in 
this account of what happened to a 
great nation in which wealth ac- 
cumulated while men decayed. 
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Notes-on Rare Books 


_ @m undetermined matter, al- 
though it has awakened the 
interest of such conscientious 

students as Dr. Richard Garnett, 
Sefior Josi Medina and L. C. Wroth, 
whose work on the Pennsylvania 
founders was a notable contribution 
to the Eames Tribute volume. 

The subject may not be of intense 
interest to collectors of Americana, 
but it is an entertaining subdivision 
of book collecting and it cannot, ob- 
viously, fail to engage the attention 
of students of American typography. 
We are giad, therefore, to call to 
their notice an excellent study of 
this matter, from the pen of Mr. 
Wroth, Librarian of the John Carter 
Brown Library, which appears in 
Ars Typographica for April, 1926 
(just received). 

Many of the conclusions to which 
he comes “in this statement of an 
obscure phase of American cultural 
history,” he writes, “are debatable in 
various particulars, and he then 
generously adds, “and it is partly in 
the hope of inciting discussion, or 
even refutation, that they are set 
forth here.” 

The first portion of his article is 
a retelling of Sefior Medina’s deci- 
sions on the type-founding and 
printing of the Paraguayan Indians. 
It is startling to think that these 
aborigines, converts to Christianity, 
should have been the first to pro- 
duce types early in the eighteenth 
century. They were, it is known 
from contemporary observers, skilled 
in imitative works of handicraft and 
the exact copying of manuscript, &c. 
Whether the types they founded were 
of wood or metal; whether, indeed, 
they cast whole fonts or merely the 
diacritical “sorts” required in a 
proper transliteration of the native 
language, is still a moot point. At 
any rate, there is a fascinating prob- 
lem here and a genuine interest in 
what appears to be the origin of 
type-founding in the Western Con- 
tinent. 


origin of type-founding in 
, the Americas has long been 


*,° 


ERE are now known eight is- 

sues of the press. 

“No one,” ites Mr. Wroth, 
“who has smelt printer’s ink can 
be indifferent to the reproductions 
here shown *.* * of the typographi- 
cal art, executed by savages in the 
heart of the South American wil- 
derness.” 

Until 1770, about sixty-five years 
after the first Paraguayan efforts, 
no indisputable evidence of type- 

exists. On a volume printed 


casting ex 
-in Mexico City, 1770, occurs the 


earliest unequivocal statement as to 
the founding of a complete font of 
type in America. The publisher of 
Alzati’s “Descripcion del Barren In- 
gles” placed beneath his imprint this 
succinct record of an interesting 
achievement: “Los Caracteres de 
esta Impression hau sido fabricados 
en esta Ciudad por D. Francisco 
Xavier de O Compo, A expensas de 
dicho D. Joseph de Jauregui.” 

The rest of Mr. Wroth’s admirable 
essay is chiefly devoted to a study 
of the histories and work of men in 
the. American Colonies. Notable 
among these was Abel Buell of Kil- 
lingworth, Conn., apparently the 
first to work in this field, although 
there is a claim to priority on the 


.| part of David Mitchelson of Boston, 


which Mr. Wroth considers. The 
place of John Mein in the account 
of early American. founders is 
treated also. About 1770 Christo- 
pher Sower Jr. employed. one of his 
workmen, Justus Fox, to cast the 
vast quantity of fraktur necessary to 
‘print the Bible in the German lan- 
guage and letter (1776). Another 
of Sower’s workmen, Jacob Bay, set 
himself up as a type-founder near 
Germantown, about 1774. 

In the first number of The Penn- 
sylvania Mercury, April 7,°1775, ap- 
peared a short notice that “the 
Types with which This Paper is 
printed are of American manufac- 
ture.” The editors hoped, too, for 
patriotic allowance for any lack of 
elegance in these productions of 
“rustic manufacture.” In The Mer- 
cury, June 3, 1775, was advertised 
a book, “The Impenetrable Secret,” 


Ot | as “Just Published and Printed with 


Types, Paper, Ink, Manufactured in 
this Proyince.” This was the first 
purely American book and no copy 
of it is now known. In the ordinary 
course of events the book would 
have been forgotten, but should it 
now be discovered, the purely for- 
tuitous circumstances of its birth 
will make it famous among collec- 
tors and bibliographers. 


There is, obviously, very much 
more to Mr. Wroth’s article than 
we have room for ‘here. His essay 
is a superb piece of work; very well 
worth the careful attention of stu- 
dents. 

In the same issue of Ars Typo- 
‘graphica appears “A Catalogue of 
the Publications of Giambattista Bo- 
doni.” This is of genuine value, for 
Bodoni’s productions are now being 
collected to a considerable extent. 
No recent bibliography of these is- 
sues from his press exists; that ap- 
pended to The Life, by G. da Lama, 
1816, apparently records less than 
two-thirds of his work. The cata- 
logue Mr. McMurtrie publishes is 
that issued by Bodoni’s widow, 1817, 
of his books then remaining for 
sale, It is reprinted by him in his 
journal, in facsimile, as a contribu- 
tion toward any future bibliography 
of Bodoni imprints. ; 

%,* \ 

ERHAPS the most colorful and 
certainly one of the most en- 
tertaining. divisions of book 
collecting Is the study and collecting 
of old bindings. The more passion- 
ate devotees of the game of assem- 
bling rare books and first editions 
take a very haughty attitude to the 
collector whose only interest in 
books is their covers. The - “pure” 
collector looks upon the other as an 
intruder, who may sometimes, by 


accident, acquire a really valuable|.}- 


book because of its binding, and he 
insists that the covers constitute 
nothing but the “furniture” and the 
“scenery” of books. 


Nevertheless, the' inclination to} 


gather fine oid bindings is a really 
artistic one, and has resulted in 

notable collections; Grolier, 
Mailoi, Canevari are but a few of 
those who have collected in this 
field. Such deft craftsmen as the 
Eves, “Le Gason,” Ruette, Pedel- 
oup, Derome, Roger Payne, or the 
Edwards of Halifax have added con- 
siderably to the beauty and dignity 
of books, and their names are read- 
ily familiar to collectors, whether 
their interests be in the contents, or 
the exteriors of the volumes they: 
possess. 

While a number of valuable texts 
exist, recording the collections of 
Grolier and others, the vast subject 
of bindings, bindery, workmen and 
collectors, has not been adequately 
treated. It will be welcome news to 
the interested, therefore, that one 
of the best-known authorities on the 
subject, G. D. Hobson (a director 
in the firm of Sotheby & Co.), has 
written a monograph, “Maioli Cane- 
vari and Others,” which will be is- 
sued this Fall by Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
London. This will be the first of a 
series of monographs, which will 
contain plates, and which will en- 
deavor to clarify some of the more 
important and more involved mat- 
ters in the history of bookbindings. 


[ff UCH work -has still to be done 
on the subject of bindings. 
English medieval bindings have 

not yet been listed or reproduced; 
the bindings of Thomas Wotton and 
the history of Archbishop Parker's 
bindery await investigation. It 
would be of value to-have some 
realty accurate information on the 
various London binders who worked 
under James I and Charles I and 
to have, too, an account of the de- 
velopment of the art at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Much may still be said 
about Roger Payne, and the Scot- 
tish and Irish bindings are well 
worth attention. 


In the announcement of Mr. Hoh- 


son’s book it is pointed out that the 
Continental problems of bookbinding 
are much more ‘varied and impor- 
tant. 


But little attempt has been made 
to establish when and ‘where gold 
tooling was introduced into Italy 
from the East; or to trace the de- 

_- velopment of the art in that coun- 
try and to differentiate between 
the products of the various towns. 
Sixteenth-century Italian work, 
indeed, has still to be separated 
from French, and there are stu- 
dents who doubt whether-even the 
latest Grolier bindings are not of 
Italian origin. Careful accounts 
and reproductions of the bindings 
of Francois I, Henri II and Diane 
de Poitiers would go far to put the 
study of French Renaissance bind- 
ings on a secure footing; but ws 
need also an investigation of 
Lyonese binding and an inquiry 
into the activities of Nicholas and 
Clovis Eve. 
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Latest Works 
Of Fiction 


( Continued from Page 7) 


of_how much easier itis to go boldly 
forth to face-a known danger than 
to remain in supposed safety where 
there is a slight chance of being sub- 
jected-to an unknown terror; and an 
interesting description of the psy- 
chology of a girl who deliberately 
“foils justice” in covering up the na- 
ture of a murder. ‘The “secret” re- 
ferred to in the title has to do with 
this final killing. . 

Potentially far above the average, 
this novel lacks, in the final analy- 
sis, the power of which it gives such 
frequent promise. 





DOWN EAST 


CALEB PHASLEE. By Frank K. 
Rich. 342 pp. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Company. $2. 


OSE readers who liked “David 

Harum’’ may find something to 

amuse them in ‘Caleb Peasiee,’’ 
a story of Maine life by Frank K. 
Rich. Like David, Mr. Peaslee is the 
really shrewd man of the village, 
slow of speech, but not chary of it. 
In fact, he is willing to talk when- 
ever and wherever he can find a lis- 
tener. The book is not so much a 
novel as it is a succession of mono- 
lozu · = on auctions, calves, the neigh- 
bors and human frailties; but there 
is the thread of a story running 
through the pages to keep them to- 
gether, a love story, naturally; and, 
naturally, with a happy ending. At 
one point Caleb has something to say 
about a road with little ripples in it 
not big enough to be- called hills: 
*‘Jest hilly enough to make it hard 
haulin" for one hoss and not enough 
to justify a pair—a sort of henderin’ 
road.” That is what the lovers 
traverse, a sort of ‘“‘henderin’ road.’’ 
-_ “Caleb Peaslee” is a genial sort of 
book. The wit is not so sharp as in 
‘“‘David Harum’’; Caleb trades his 


seidom quite succeeds in making the 
whip crack over them as did his 
predecessor. At the same time he 
stands out as a clear and distinct 
character merely through the 
speeches given him by the author. 
This method of projecting a charac- 
ter is not easy, and Mr. Rich’s suc- 
cess is not to be gainsaid. The book 
is fairly populous, and the other 
characters, while not so distinct as 
Caleb, to whom, for the most part. 
they act as ‘‘feeders,"’ are as distinct 
as is necessary to the end they serve. 

Mr. Rich writes in dialect, but he 
does not make his spellings so radi- 
ca} that there is difficulty in follow- 
ing him. And as he appears to have 
studied Maine pronunciations care- 
fully the book gains an added flavor. 


Objection and Reproof 
Editor, The New York Times Book 
Review: 


in Tue Boox~Review of Aug. 1, 
1926, your reviewer, Mr. Evans 
Clark, in commenting on my book 
“Bolshevism in American Labor 
Unions,” among other things said: 

Mr. Dyche evidently nurses an 
intense resentment over his expul- 
sion from office in the union on 
whose policies he attempts to pass 
such withering judgment. 

To say the least, this statement is 
most unfair, if not libelous. It might 
interest you. to know that I was 
never expelled from office in the 
union. As a matter of fact, at the 
Cleveland Convention of the Intérna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union in 1914, Mr. A. Rosenberg, 
as General President, and myself, as 
Secretary and Treasurer, declined 
renomination for office. I received 
the highest number of votes for the 
office of delegate to the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor. At the same convention 
I was presented with a set of en- 
graved resolutions thanking me “for 
the many years of faithful service 
and untiring efforts to the cause of 
labor in general and the upbuilding 
of our international union.” 

In view of the facts which I have 
brought to your attention and in 
fairness to me, a retraction of the 
statement contained in the publica- 
tion of Aug. 1 should be made. I, 
of course, cannot prevent, nor do I 
wish to prevent, your’ paper from 
making any criticism of my book, 
even though it is adverse, but you 
will agree with me that if a criticism 
is made it should at least be based 
upon facts, Joun A. DycHe. 

New York City. 
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fascinating little 
that tells you 


—how to make an impreésion on people 
—how to attract valuable friends ; 
—how to develop your personality 
—how to acquire complete poise 

—how to apply culture to dress 

—how to speak with beauty and charm 
—how to make your voice cultured 
—how to overcome timidity 

—how to compel attention 

—how to suggest a cultural background 
—how to be at ease in any company 


Your copy of this interesting 
book. is waiting. Send off the 
coupon for it today! 


Why Even Well-Bred People 
Often Feel Out of Place 


Ortity is not a matter of how to attract the right sort of what it can mean to you—more - 






studied rules and regulations. le; how to make visits ü i 

— Etiquette is merely the expres- oa. aesertanii and oe. —— * aye yo pein —— 
sion of culture—the outward man- cultural impression on all occasions. discussing #3 
ifestation of a desire to appear well- ; : 

red. Are you sure of yourself? Or do you Let'us send you at once, without 

— often feel concentrate on ehiquette to try the slightest cost or obligation to you, 
awkward and uncomfortable in a to hide that which is lacking? The } OPY. ——— 
highly cultivated society. Yourself, final touch. The important cultural book “The Development of Culture.” 
for example. Haven’t you—who are ‘ouch that no amount of etiquette can Not only does it reveal important 
thoroughly well-bred, you who know sive. spies. at pine: ceatdence’ etd eut- 


Get sien ak Sk soa . tural self-improvement to you—but 
eke on aoe — —— Se Why don’t you enfich your per- _-it outlines the Science of Cuiture, and 


of place, the least bit. . . well sonality and acquire new poise and * tells you everything about it you 
inferior? Haven't you felt embar- pox emer i Ae fag — —* — — 

sed, ill cultur. ackgroun: y don’t : 
—— dane eee you you make yourself a aling, likable —5 re you to send for your copy 

—to all people? y don’t you ore you forget—before it is 

Why? Not because you weren’t as acquire the culture that you simply too late. Use this special coupon. 
well-bred as those other people. Not must have to feel at home in any Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. C-38, 
nt * —— mgr Be ane. as = society, at ease in any gathering? —— Long Island. 

Have you ever attributed it to the You can doit! You can make your- Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. C-38 
faet that you are not, quite sure of self acquainted with the finer things Garden City, Long Island. 
yourself? “ That you can not talk of life —give yourself a complete — without obligating me in the | 
confidently enough about the things cultural training—through the re- lease send me at once your beauti- 
a ahah" ealtenedl — in markable Science of Culture recently a oe eee oe de- 








terested—art, music, literature? That pertected by authorities. lls me how obtain a 
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The story of a headstrong, tyrannical, 
generous, lovable village autocrat. The 
most delightful and appealing char- 
acter ever created by the novelist who 


keeps the whole world in good humor, 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Author of “Queer Judson,” “Shavings,” “Cap'n Eri,” “Mr. Pratt,” etc. 


Your Bookseller has it. $2.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 35 West 32d Street, NEW YORK 
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Number Four —F 


Follow this Series 


Reasons Why... 
The Story of Philosophy 
is one of the best of the bevi-velters* 


SOCRATES 


“His wife, Xanthippe, liked 
to talk almost as much as 
te have hed sme dialogues 
to ad some 
which Plato - failed to 
cord.” 

—From page 12 of 


THE STORY OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


by Will Durant 


'*Ask your beok-eeller to show you 
thie 586-page book .. . giving the 
lives and —— of the 5 great phil- 





. ie a mare 80 sound, so —“ so 
brilliant, eo exciti (the italics 
are ours but the adjectives belong to 
Van Loon, Dorsey, Dewey, Broun, 
Marcy, ete., ete.) that it has become 
the best-selling nea-Gction beok iu 

America ..-. the superlatives arc 
these of your own book seller. 
85.00 everywhere. 


Simon and Schuster 
Publishers of Books 


37 West 57th Street 
New York City 

















Att BXEITING, BELGRVABLE WasteaN 





JUST READY $2.00 PUBLISHED BY 
i. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW York 











James Oliver 


CURWOOD 
has written 
& Best Sellers in 8 years 
THIS YEAR IT IS 
The 
BLACK 
HUNTER 


His First Historical 
Nevel 















Price $2.00 
Cosmopolithn 
Book Corporation 
New York 











“<A ‘best-seller’ as 


ood book.” 


well as a gi 
Says the ultra-critical 
London Spectator of 


THE HOUNDS 
OF SPRING. 


By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


5 3m America! 


$2.00 Everywhere 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


‘ Publishers, Boston ? j 


great 

can publish. It endeavors, 

fore, to —— ae of the Boy 
should be 

jor of Queries 

York Trams. 


as evidence of good faith. 
QUERIES 
“Ivan Petroski Skivar” 
$4 Cc. G.—Can you tell me where 
I may find the eomplete 
verses of the song “Ivan 
@ Petroski Skivar” or “Abdul 


the Bul-bul Emir’? The 
first stanza is: 


. There were heroes aplenty and well 


known to fame 

In the armies that followed the Czar, 
But of all the most famous was one 

by ‘the name 

Of Ivan Petroski Skivar. 

It is quoted in part in Wren’s new 
book, ‘‘Beau Sabreur."" Several other 
readers have inquired about the same 
song. 





“The Morning Moon” 

L. D. B.—I would like to find a 
poem by Kajin, entitled ‘‘The Morn- 
ing Moon, a Japanese Fancy,” which 
begins something like this: 

And still the pale’ moon, which lately 
shone unrivaled, 

Now, with glory gone, — golden 
guifs of life sails on. 


“I Gave My Fiesh” 

G. A. J. R.—Can any one of your 
readers tell me where I can find a 
fourteenth century lyric which con- 
tains a verse something like this (I 
am sure I quote inaccurately): 

I gave my flesh, I gave my blood, 

I laid me down upon the 

‘And from my side there ran a flood, 

I tholed it all in mildest mood. 
Man, it was all for thee. 


“A Franklin Story” 

A. A.—In none of the autobiogra- 
a biographies or lives of Benja- 
min Franklin do I find that account 
which he so cleverly wrote of his 
visit in di after a long absence, 
to his mother in Boston, and, feign- 
ing to be a — was in her house 
as a boarder 1 days before she 
knew he was her son. Can yo’ 
your readers direct me where S find 
this? Also where to find the poem 
or rhyme the last lines of which are: 


This moral I think can be safely 
attached: 








Reckon not.on your chickens before 
they are hatched. 


“Ireland” 

J. B. H.—As a constant reader of 
your paper, I would consider it a 
favor if you would print the poem, 
—— I Bid You the Top of the 


= 
ps some of our readers can 
help us find this. poem. 


“Beautiful tiful Thief” 

E. B.—Folldwing is the first stanza 
of a poem entitled ‘Beautiful Thief.”’ 
I wish to know the. rest of the poem 
and also by whom it was written. 
Beautiful, beautiful, ‘you stole my 


heart. 
Would you steal my soul too? 
At night I start my prayers to God 
And finish them to you, 
Beautiful, beautiful thief. 


“Life and Whist” 

C. R.—Will you kindly tell me who 
wrote the verses comparing life to a 
game of bridge or whist? It begins: 
Night after night the cards were 

fairly shuffled, &c. 

‘Where can I find a copy of the 

poem? 


“Fair Charlotte” 

Mrs. J. T. S8.—I should like to know 
the rest of the poem beginning: 
Fair Charlotte lived on the moun- 

tainside: 
Her father’s cot was the finest of 
the country round. 

The poem ends by telling how her 
lover came for her, but. she froze to 
death on her — to the valley. 


“Bridal Bo Bower” 
P. G.—Will you kindly publish * 
poem of which the following is 
excerpt and give the name of the 
author? 
Then love would knee! to duty 
And all the world would seem 
A Bridal Bower of Beauty, 
A dream within a dream. 


“The Sister’s Last Request” 

A. C.. E.—In an old scrap-book, 
filled mostly with the sentimental 
vintage of the Civil War, there was 
a poem entitled ‘“‘The Sister's Last 








Queries and ‘Answers 


the book in many years, I remember 
—— part. I wonder if some one 
of your readers can help me find the 
rest: The first lines I remember are: 
——— — 
is pressing like 


“The Kid's Last Fight,” or tell me 
where I can find it? I do not know 
the author of this poem, nor am I 
familiar with any lines from it. I 
know that it deals with two friends 





— —— 55 
en) 

hood friend. The poem does" on 

describe the fight. 


“Weaker in My Laugh” 

J. B.—Can you assist me in finding 
the poem, also the 
writer, if possible, from which I 
quote three lines from memory? 
These are the lines I remember: 
I’m growing weaker in my laugh, 
I’m growing fonder of my staff, 
I'm growing, yes, I'm growing old. 


“The Champion” 

O. S. H.—I wonder if you could tell 
me where I could find a poem which 
begins as follows: 

The average runner runs until the 
breath in him is gone; 

The champion never stops — breath ; 
his spirit takes him o 

I believe the title of * poem is 
“The Champion.” 








“Cemetery at Toul” 


a poem entitled ‘‘The Little Cemetery 
at Toul.” Can you help me? 


“Landlocked” 

M. P. G.—Can you tell me the 
author of a poem called ‘‘Land- 
locked”? Was it Celia Thaxter? 
Where can I find the poem? 

“Ants” 

K. B.—I am very anxious to secure 
the words of a poem I read several 

ears ago. The title was “Ants,” 

t I do not know the author. 
only other clue I have is ee of the 
line, ‘‘eaten by little things.” As near 
as I can remember, it is the plaint} >; 
of a housewife stung by a myriad | © 
of seemingly unimportant dutfes and 
demands on her. time. 








ANSWERS 





’ “We Meet a Friend” 


UELLA D. EVERETT, Boston, 
Mass.—Perhaps the following 
fs the one sought by R. 


oO 


poem 
Cc. L., July 25. It was first] vania 
printed in Washington 


The 


- 


OLD FRIENDS 
" Philander Johnson 
Qld friends are true friends; 

Sunshine in the sky 
Has kept us warm and fought the 

storm 

Through ages long gone by. 
Sometimes the new friends 

Leave the heart aglow, 

But it’s when — like the men 

We cherished’ long ago. 

The lines quoted above are differ- 
ent from those given by R. C. L., 
but the sentiment is the same. 
is the.only answer we have received 
to this query. 


“A Plan Far Greater” 
PUTNAM, San Diego, Cal.— 
Under the above heading you give in 





I have preserv er the title, 

oun fi Pe Boys remot 
lo anil the 

the —— of the 


“Breakers” 

LOIS M. HUME, Middletown, N. X. 
—The poem asked for by I. B. in your 
issue of — is ‘ ite Horses,"’ 
by Hamish ry. It begins: 

I * them plunging through the 


oam, 
I saw them prancing up the.shore— 
A: thousand horses row on row, 
And then a thousand more! . 
" ‘There are four more sta: 
poem. is published in 


— 


The 





Request,” of which, not having seen 


name of thej- 


—— of the 


F. H. F,—I am very anxious to find} “ 


lents have 
1. 


Grenville lay. 


5 ae 





ton, Geary i Holt & Co. ), and in 
Tennyson's * 
“Far * of Sight” 
Mass.—I am 8* — 
the poem for which eo 
Aug. 8. It entitled “I Shall 


Rebecca A. Rhees of Mount a> 
N. J., —— brother, the Rey. Hol- 


combe ees, was a missionary to}. 
Japan. The is printed in ‘The 
—— of 


e Rock,” —— by 
D. F. Randolph mpany; in 
first series), 
Anglicana,"’ edited by the 
bert H. Baynes, and in ‘“‘Gol- 
den Gleams of Thought,” compiled 
by the Rev. S. P. Linn. There 
seven four-line stanzas. C. A. 
quoted the fourth: 
Far out of sight, while yet the flesh 
infolds us 
Lies -the fair country where our 


And of its bliss ‘te nought more won- 
drous told us 


Than these tow ' words: “I shall be 
satisfied." 
Pa R. A. Hewitt, Hackensack, N. 
veg the same information, wai 
— a —— — version of 
e fourth stanza. A complete gory 
oa — has forwarded 


“By Thomas Paine” 
NANCY WILSON, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—In answer to 8. M. F. in your issue 
of Aug. 1, the poem referred 
found in ‘rhe Writings of Thomas 
Paine,” collected and edited by Mon- 
cure Danie! Conway (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, ).. It is called 
“Farmer Short's Dog Porter: A 
Taley’ It appeared in The Pennsyl- 
Magazine, of which Paine was 
editor, in July, 1775. 


“The Thirsting Rose” 
MARTHA E. SAGE, Mount —— 





Hayden & Eldredge, New reek City. 
The poem follows: 
Who knows, who knows, 

But in — — place 
Of roses with rain, 

Each an P uiplifted, tender face; 
Who knows 

How long these hearts had lain 


In —— tin a@ rose 
Each flamed. again? 
Who knows, who knows, 
But in this perfect place 
of , of parting’s pain, 
ere 1 have touched your lips, 
your face; 
Who knows 
But we shall come — 
the thirsting Rose, 


found of poems 
called ‘‘The =e Garden,” compiled 
Mrs. M. . Lawrence, and pub- 
Fg American Tract So- 
: Nassau ——— igs York 
; ericlose a co poem. 
y other ow ll have sent 
copies of the poem and ——— 
as to where it may he fou —— 
the collections in in which it it is includ 


by P. F. Collier 
Phoebe Cary 
Mifflin Company); “Library 

tertainment and Culture,” edited 
John Coulter; ‘‘Williams’s Choice 
Literature, Book Two,” and in ‘The 
Children’s Book of tof Poetry” (Henry 





¢« Continued 2d on-Page-28.). “ 





the : 
and in. ‘Morris's “Trish Litera- 


William Beebe’s 
account of his latest 
scientific adventure 


The Arcturus 
Adventure 


“He cannot be dull, even when 
he tries. He is too human and 
sees too much humanness in ~ 
nature.” — The New York Times. 


$6.00 af ail bookstores 
Boston,|G. P. PUFNAM’S SONS 


New York _ London 
2 PT ⸗— M — 








Beginning 
September 21st, 1926 


The John Gallishaw 
School for Creative 
Writing 


will hold weekly evening 
meetings for a group 
limited to twenty mature 
people interested in writing 
the _ short - story profes- 
sionally. 


For catalogue regarding this 
and other courses in the short 
story or the drama please ad- 
dress The Director 


The John Gallishaw School 
for Creative Writing 


36 E. 40th St. 308 House 
New York City °* Car 











WE PRINT, PUBLISH and 
MARKET BOOKS of the better 
elass. Such as Biographies, His- 
tories, Family Records, Plays and 
Verse. Limited and De Luxe 
tions. Also Monographs, Pam- 
phlets and other Brainy Things of 
the Unusual Kind having a Pur- 
pose. In Association with a Mod- 
ern_Fully: Equipped Plant. 


Enquire at: 
The AVONDALE , Incorporated 
Suite 1004-1009, 1341 “Broadway at 
Columbus Circle, “New York's New 
Centre,” Telephoning Columbus 2998- 
2999 for an appointment. 
—Estimates Promptly Furnished— 
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History and Biography 
SAM_ NOBLE, ,ASLE SEAMAN. With o 
foreword ror New Admiral A. F. David-| 
1 Frederick A, 


An An autobiogre of life. "tween 
decks in the phy : 


gage a — E. By Hugh 
Anson Fausset. S8vo. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50, 


A biographical and critical study. 


” HOME LIFE UNDER THE STUARTS. By 
Elizabeth Godfrey. 8vo. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes #4. 


A volume of gossip giving a picture 

Se ee Sos 

the reigns of James I and Charlies 
ag a HISTORY OF CHINA os 

Herbert Gowen and Josef W. Hall. 

8vo. New York: D. Appleton @ Co. 

With an account of the —— 
era interpreted in its historical per- 
spective. 

SENNACHERIB’S INVASION OF —— 
TINE. By Leo lonor. 
eA York: Columbia University 
A critical source study. 

A_ HISTORY OF RUMANIA. By N. Io 
8vo. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The land, its. people and civiliza- 

tion. Translated by Joseph McCabe. 

THE MARRAIGE MARKET. By Charies 
K 8vo. Illustrated, New York: 
Dodd, Méad & Co. da. 

The stories of some famous ro- 
mances of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. 

VISIONS AND JEWELS. Moysheh 
Oyved. New York: ig Holt 
& Co. $2. 

A spiritual autobiography. 

H —— OF — By i 

Bartlett Peyton and 


San Francisco, Sa Pa Publishes’ ber the by the 
authors. 
Brief sketches of the mothers of 


some famous men, with illustrations 
by Julie C. Pratt. 


LAST mice sae OF A TENDERFOOT. 
By R. Townshend. 8vo. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 
Letters and ‘memoirs of the late R. 

B. Townshend covering his life in 

Colorado during the ’70s- 

CHANCELLORS OF ene ~ a 
VILLE. 


1655-1926. 
ericksburg, Va.: Thomas “mend Harris. 


A biographical, genealogical sketch 
story. 





Literature and. Essays 
THE BACKGROUND OF ENGLISH LIT- 


New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2. 
A general of English litera- 
ture, with fic chapters on 


speci: 5 
Swinburne, the Metaphysical Poets 


and other subjects. 


q 





Every one has waited for 


THE OUTLINE 
IEW | STORY 


n amazing and remark- 
able —— of 1 ~% Jewish 
* le, from the éarliest day 

e present. It has been 
—— from an entirely 
new and un- 
prejudiced 00 
viewpoint. s 

Nothing like it 

ever been 
attempted. The 
aut! a young 
man ex- 
traordinary his- 
torical —— 
and ability, has 
told in one con- 
tinuous narrative the whole 
story of the development of 
the Hebrew Nation. 

The Outline of Jewish 
History is now appearing in - 
installments in - 


THE 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Order your copy now. 
Special —— subscription 
offer $1.00 per y 
Fill out this cow and send at 
once with _your p08 
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Latest Hacks 


CRITICAL ESSAYS. By. Osbert Burdett. 

i2mo, New York: Henry Holt & Co. §2. |. 

-Egsays chiefly on literary topics. 

THE: CRAFT OF THE POET. By F. W. 

Felkin, t2mo. New ‘York: Heary ‘Holt 

& Co. $1.50 

An outline of English verse com- 

position. 

bg gee oF A Ear egg ee Mar. 
12mo, 

eg 

A collection of brief essays. 


WONDER TALES OF ALBAUB-LOR- 
Henderson and C. 

Galvort . New York: Frederick 

A. Stokes Company. $2.50, 

Legends and folklore. With illus- 
trations by Constance E. Rowlands. 
WONDER TALES OF OLD Rod 

New York: Com- 

pany. $2.50. 

Folk and fairy stories. With illus- 
trations by Constance E. Rowlands. 


TYROL. 
Calvert. 
Frederick x. Stokes 


MODERN BI X. by Mari- 
etta Hyde. 8vo. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & 


A selection from modern biog- 
raphies. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES OF 
———— AND DECENT BEHAVIOR 
COMPANY AND -CONVERSATION. 
Baitea by Charles Moore. . Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2, 
With “facsimiles of pages from 
Washington's notebook. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WORKS 
OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Edited 


Howghten Perry. 12mo. New York:4 
ton Mifflin Company. $1. 

A new volume in the Riverside Col- 
lege Classics. ‘ 





Poetry, Drama. and Art 
VON LOHR, AND 
Alonzo Brown. 


OTHER POEMS. By 
12mo. New York: 


Dor- 
rance & Co, 

A book of verse. 
VOODOO, By Annice Calland. 
York: Harold Vinal, 

A book of verse. 


— OF EARTH. Archibald Lamp- 
8vo. Toronto, y Fen 


e Mus- 
son" “Book Company. $2,350. 
+ halled ‘with 


12mo. New 





intro- 


RS austion by Duncan Campbell Scott. 


FLOTSAM, OTHER POEMS. By 
Clara Mien 12mo. New York: Dor- 
rance & Co. 

A book of verse. 

THE LABURNUM BRANCH. By Naomi 
Mitchison. 12mo. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co, $1.75. 

A book of poems.. 


THE AUGUSTAN BOOKS OF MODERN 
POETRY. Edited by Edward 


in. 
i 

——— sg York: Frederick A, 
Selections —— Robert Bridges, 
Rabindranath » John Keats, 
Percy Bysshe ys G. K. Chester- 

ton and Hilaire Belloc 
HUMORESQUE. Humbert Wolfe. 
12mo. New York: lenry Holt & Co. $2, 


A book of poems. 


PANDORA, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
arnall. 12mo. New York: 
~rance & Co, $1.75. 


A book of verse. 
the 
of 


tury Company. i 
Suggestions for a community-wide 

‘program of dramatic activities. 

THE INDEPENDENT —— ANTHOL- 
OGY. 1926. 12mo. Saugus, Mass.: C. 
A. A. Parker. 
An unedited 





Business 
BUSINESS —————— —— HAND- 
BOOK, Edited James H. Picken. 8vo. 
New York: A, W. Shaw Company. $7.50. 


yy modern 
et 4... with 
rules or standard of — — for those 
who do business by mail. 
wile aes oF, me. Bro, ator: 
am 01 
F By wit Pitma: 27 Sous. $2.25. — 


A —— guide to the operations 
of ban! tan ker and merchant. 





Travel and Description 


RAMBLERS IN NORTH AFRICA. By Al- 
bert — * Boston, Mass.: Little, 


Brown 
Journeys h Algeria and Tu- 
—— Tilustrated with many photo- 


THE FIGHT OF THE “FIRECREST.” By 
Alain Gerbault. 53 New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 

The record of a lone-hand cruise, 
from east to west, across the At- 
lantic. 

THE — — AMERICA. 8vo. 
Japan Advertise: 

In three — 7 The bs 
Embassy. U. The J: Stu- 
dents. III. Life and in 
America. 

A PRIMITIVE ARCADIA. : Ellis Silas. 
8vo. _ Boston, Mass.: Brown & 
Co, $4.50. : 

The impressions 
Papua. Illustrated from drawings by 
the author. . 

— te OF A- YOUNGER SON. 
By ward John — “Bvo. New 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


York: 
A sea and 


jew York: Holt |. 


of an artist in/ an. 





story of adventures on 
land and of life on the Malay Islands. 


THE GLISH CASTLES. B. B. 
om New york: Dodd, 


@aAuvergne. 8vo. 
tens tans $6. 

thirty-three illustrations in 
sinee aaa — 
ON STREAM OF TRAVEL. By 
James Norman 8vo. 


Company. 
Travel adventures in the islands of 
the Eastern Pacific. 


Science and Psychology 
PHYSIOLOGY AND — ANADOME. FB Harold 
8vo. Pit- 

man é Bons. +." 

With on common diseases 
and accidents and a list of common 
medical terms. 

THE MARVELS OF CHEMISTRY: By A. 
. imo. New York: 
Pitman & . 73 cents, 


the “Science and 


A new volume in 
Everyday Life” series. 
THE LANGUAGE Fay THOUGHT Bf 

THE CHILD. By J 8vo. 

York: Harcourt, Brace & fe 
Translated from the French. 


THE AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES OF 
MONA _ ISLAND, 

‘AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES OF THE 
JAMES SIMPSON ROOSEVELT ASIATIC 
EXPEDITION. 2 Karl P. Schmidt, 


Pamphicte. , Il.: Field Museum 
of Natural nue 





Zoological series. Vol. XII. Nos. |- 


12 and 13. 
HOW INSECTS sane. rice Seo —— — 
Wellhouse, 8vo. The 


‘An elementary entomology. 


ELE) OF CHILD TRAINING. By 
R. J. Gale. 12mo. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co, $2, 


Considering the question of Giet, 
discipline and hygiene as well as 
education. 

HOME AND SCHOOL. By Mrs. A. Hutton 
Radice. 12m0. London, England: 8. W. 

Partridge & Co., Ltd. 

A discussion of the education of 
children With 


Dr. C, W. 





George A’ 5 " 
Chicago University Press. $2. 
An account of the economic evolu- 
tion of ancient Greece, with partic- 
ular attention to its grain trade, 
banks bankers, and 


miners, with a discussion 
=< the © business ethics of the Athe- 


gat sl By Brysson Cunning- | 
8vo. New York: Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. $1.75. 


An élementary study of port affairs. 


An inquiry into the nature of the 
plans under which wes acquire 
stock, a discussion ——— 

questions raised by the provisions of 
— plans~ 


—* reo — 
—A * Boston, Mass. 
To the ondaf the taledis Aue. : 
TE ae BON Reger ne te 
D. Appicton & Go. 83, 
A study of labor and capital in co- 
operation. 





HISTORY OF COMMERCE * 
Williams. 8vo. New York: Sir Isaac 
—— & Sons. $1.50, 
From the earliest times hayes the Lage 
ent day, with concluding chapte: 
the commercial soe en F the 


ain and other countries. 


DOCTRINE 0) 
. Ja! Dastur 
Pavry. — New York: Columbia 
versity Pre: 

From death to the individual judg- 
ment. 


TROUBADOURS OF, aa, 
ter Eleanore. 


“By * 
2mo. New York: D. 


THE ROAD TO ETERN. LIFE. By 
James Hooker, 12mo. Indianapolis, Ind. : 
The Peace Publishing Company, 


The inner life. 





Fiction 
—— bg mah -£ S— By 
* —— —— RB, New York: E. P. 
A mystery story. 
THE SEA OF A ma 9 
Bennett. 12mo. $e Fr Se ee 


<t codnaes O6 tee Siti iin. 
SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC, By, Alyse 
Gi N 

io ew York: Harcourt, 
A daughter of the rich tires of it 


BELLARION THE FOR’ 
— —JI TUNATE. By Re- 


Isaac }. 


mreararh.s bf af bras eres 


“Wife of the 
Centaur, etc.” 


GOLDEN 
DANCER 


The Elusive Spirit of Romance 


' “What an unusually beautiful piece of work 
Cyril Hume has dorie!” 
— Dorothea — Mann 


“There i is shrewd characterization i in the book, 
and sympathy and pity.” 

—Henry Hazlitt in “New York Sun” 
“Awfully well done and filled witha queer 
quality of yearning.” —A. Hamilton Gibbs 
“The last half of the book is ‘as replete with 


restrained love as anything i in modern fiction.” 
—Joseph Collins 


Everywhere 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue - - New York 





$2.00 





DORAN BOOKS & 











“A second David 
Harum. A fine con- 
tribution to 
American fiction. — 
Utica Observer. 


Henry Altemus Company 
Publishers since, 1842 in» Philadelphia 
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in Offers 


FERAL ——_ OF SCHULTE'S 








BOOK “EXCH 


ANGE 



































Annual be rant Rt 2* for Fic ind 
all — * J bly bon. fide. : Professional Services ‘ Books Wanted — * 
⸗ regain ai — 
Money — without red tape on ‘THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL AD- ) THuoms @. ERON, INC.—A. CORPORA- 
t —_ mekes ordering | * "ice to Of book criticism. tion with experience of thirty years in 
tion. 2 are a tew —— se- Books shed. cf Standaré Bets, old adr books ' 
lected at random with 20% cash discount Competent, i work. Experi} other. literary > — 
—— ‘aeduct These 3 only Manuscript — Peters Workshop, 3t} largest buyers and of stan-| 
cosh Sccompant — Dante's oo —— works in one ae Sentne aut iets 
History, $1 j * Rousseau's Conf: TRANSLA — FROM to buy for ‘spot cash —8 fa or | 
$1.40: Tolstoy, 14 volumes, $14.80; Rod- Danish, truteh, French, German, Hum-! smal quantities and entire ——— tie 
kinson’s Baby! Talmud, intest re-| §arien, italian, Swedish. Fortuguese,| braries. - We — deaire _ limited 
vised translation, 10 volumes, $16.00; lan. Spanish, Norwegian. Fi sets, editions de iuxe Bri 
Jewish Code rudence (T —— Summer address: Dr. J. Hert-| tannica, Book of ‘Harvaré 
al Law 2 . $1.90; | mann, Liberty, Maine |__| Cinssies, &c., &c. Absolutely the 
Mactadden’ jopedia of Physical Drices paid. Our make 
Culture, ——— 
volumes, aU; 5 'e r 7 * 
$10.00; ‘yellow Magazine, 13 vol: | ‘riticined plays and motion pictures ’rhe | Promptly gt our bY, our expert 
enen, £90.00; Bavinen (Gacult Mesestne). | Wrsters” , Ine., 186 Bast Pitty: some of the largest private libraries thet 
“g fea ork. have ever been sold, and con- 
sete and. rere books. RS tree cata CONFID ASSISTANCE — vincing recommendations that our deal. 
(oun St). PE Ba aR ———— — 
on 
DAVIS: BARGAINS — MARK TWAIN,| any subject.” Rates reasonable, CG. tn brary in the United Btates and 
flexible leather, 28 volumes, $35; Inger- In, Box 110, Atlanta, Ga. : want to get New York prices for your 
soll, 12 vol 5: | Grote’s Greece. | XPERT TYPING—LEADING PEAY-| fon % which are better than those you 
Engiveh a — ge 9 a ey | eo omit —— you to ‘eommuntonte with we. Exe * 
——— S60 i 10 volumes, 9! Carefully, ———— reasonable:| fora ot estates having books to dispose 
“ ; * $9. ra, |. 2 t. Miss B 51 West 10th | of should get in touch with us. The ad- 
— — $9; a oe ie $ St. Chelsea 2465. vantages accruing to the seller of books 
Saree: 16 | QCIRNTIFIC LOGICAL in dealing with & large concern are ob- 
— 2ee . . vious & Eron, Inc., 89 Chambers 
volumes, $12: , 10 volimes, | ings, writings, _ interpreta er | BL, near Bway, New York. 
$9; Cooke, History of Party, half calt, 3| views. — — BM. D., Cop- | —— Telephone 
Baring-Gould 2* —— Mass. a 7 
Sa, Me edge ele | YODR — — PAID 
me lneated, —— information sent on re-j tions Especially 
Oxtord edition, *3 quest in handsome pamphlet. wate Tdeaen one ah 
ready. Davis” — ath nor Hyatt Smith, Ph. D., Box 1 Buffalo — architecture, 4 i 





ARKS’ SPECIAL ee ee 
Saltus, Victor Hugo, Goigotha, hi 
S10. i, —— —— eae. 
$1 eg 


—— ‘ulustrated, 926, 
a" et 


fine old edit 
ard sets, first itions, original ga 
scripts. autograph 2 _ a 
colr-plate books, i380 


the market to rehawe entire —— 
and good — F. Marks, 
31 West 47th Street — "York. 





———— RUMMAGE BOOK SALE. 
5,009 books at 5c each. Also unusual 
bargains in books on art, architecture, 
travel, fiction, fine ings, cl 
science, textbooks and general ‘Iiterature. 
Also dispersing the famous ——— 


Monument 7565. — 


(CHELSEA BOOK SHOP OFFERS: WIL- 
frid Biunt’s Diaries, 2 volumes, boxed 
($7.59), —— Twenty-one Letters of 

lerce, first —— —— 

($2.00), 45c; Cycle of Lette: 

first edition, —— ($10.00). $2.15. 

Our new Cat Rare First Edi- 

tions, Unusual linportations, Americana, 

&c.. will soon be ready. Are you on our 

mailing list? 

West 15th St. Chelsea 10461. 


DAUBER & PINE ANNOUNCE A NEW 
catalogue just — of choice and in- 
teresting books, including Americana, 
—— "Art, Association Books, 

c and a very fine 


‘uriosa, Fine Presses 
collection of —— first editions, Cata- 
logues sent free on reques eve- 
nin; Dauber & Pine Bookshops Inc., 
66 Fifth Av., New York, . between 12th 
and 13th Sts. Phone Chelsea 5670. 
FPRIEDMANS’ SPECIAL OFFERS—BOOK 
of Knowledge, 20 volumes, $30; Harvard 
Classics, 50 volumes, $59; Webster's New 
Internationa! Dictionary, full morocco, 
$15; Wilde, 15 volumes, $30.00; New ate 
Calender, 3 volumes; Navarre Socle 
30; Scott's Waveriy Novels, 50 - 
umes, $22.. Send for catalogue. Fri 
mans’, 70 West Sist St., New York. 


HOME STUDY COURSES, — — 














all sola with text- 
books, lectures, &c., in fine condition, at 
1/3 usual prices because slightly used. 
a, — money-back gua 


ir stock. 
‘ie. W202 West 


PARK BOOK SHOP, 108 EAST 3TH 
New York's largest uptown old book 
store (next door to the Light- — in- 
—— visitors 3 call = —— —— 


r 150,000 ⸗ 
burgaine at all rio We — Duy books. 
ALL GERMAN BOOKS AND PERIOD- 
feals at the ey publishera’ prices 
directly from L —— & Co., i 





PrN MANUSCRIPTS, PLAYS, STO- 


proofreader mimeographing. Room 1202, 
»| PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS — EXPERT 


cs ieaet cheat — ae age se 
type short stories, novels, 
Roya! 47 West 


all languages. Herbert 
East i7th St., New York. 





ces, Bane ASTROLOGICAL RBAD- 


Summer months, by mail. 
— 110 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





Bare Rirst-Editions 





LLECTORS DES{ROUS OF OBTAIN- 





Chuneeilor St., Philadelphia. 
THE PHOENIX BOOK SHOP—MOD: 


t St., New 
Cat- 
request. 


Yer cig. n lenhone “Regent 8267 
‘or’ * e one ie 
alogue No. 3 no 


uest. 
Street, New York. 





Circulating Libraries 





ENT THE NEW BOOKS, FICTION AND 


non-fiction, nominal fees. Sum. 
mer rates. Brought to your 0! or sent 
parcel 1 return carton), 
— in — be ne Send for 
bock list and u 


—— 1912, ips Seaway, 3 New York 


wise ADAMS'S BOOK SHOP, 149 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
Join our Parcel Post Library for the 
Summer. $4 for three mon o other 


se ————— — 
READ ONLY THE — FICTION AT 








Rergstrasse, Hamburg, I, Germany. less than ig —— booklist write 
tablished 1868. Hutchinson, -Mait, 33 Eastview 
[sep — — “SCHOO! {| _Av.. White Plaine, 
—— oe bought, id, 
oO a im I 4 solid, ex- 
— roadway, New York PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS 
KS ON BOOKPLATES — ANGLING. 1001 50. 36 g sect Situations, 

Celtic literature, detective  stori 4.50. Art 
Wales, Ireland. Henry Blackwell, Bite | Sitting tae Geen bee ry, aie Techniaue 
House, New York of Fiction Writing, A 15. 


G,;ORGE WINTER, 52 CHARING CROSS 
Road, London, England. Catalog 115 
* = — modern books now ready. 
nm! 
AMERICANA, "ESPECIALLY LINCOLN- 
jana, Western and Southern local —— 
New Confederate list just issued. D. 
_Newhall, 100 East i2d St., New York. 
O'MALLEY'S BOOK STORE, 329 ©0O- 
lurabus Ave., 75th ag stock 
of good old — new Reasonable 
prices and evenings. 
OLD AND —— BOOKS, BINDINGS, 
First Editions, Private Press Books. 
Catalogues free. — L. Brown, 276 
Fifth Av., New Yi 
15% OFF ee — —— ON 
any book (add 10c. for per 
volume). Hermes’ Library * PSI 
Nassau St., New York. 
— IN SETS, OLD AND NEW 
¥ noone Furman, 363 West 5ist, New 
‘or’ 


SEA LOVERS: 

ks, Ship Pictures; 
Dunbar, 329 Rowena St. 
GEORGE MOORE'S SISTER TERESA. 








MAGAZINES, 
— free. 
Boston 





—— Gotham Book Mart, 351 West 
REMAINDER CATALOGUE NEW 


books sent free. Charles W. Clark Co, 
235 West 23d St. 
SEND FOR BARGAIN LIST OF AMERI- 
can Rafilroad preiieiete, 1827-1919. M. 
H. Briggs, 5,113 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 
BARGAINS _ IN — OLD AND NEW 
books. Furman, 363 West Siist, City. 














~_G@ode Books 


IT's TELEGRAPH CABLE-CODE 

buying. selling, 
eate most widely known dealers. 

—— Corp., 15 Whitehall St., New 








Also Competent Edit 
Revision of MSS. =o 
—— editor, The Editor), Franklin, 





p=s¢ RIPTIVE CATALOG OF THE 


Writer’s —— saraple topy of The 
Writer’s Monthly and —— Dr. 
Esenwein's famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story —— free; write today. 
The —— Gorrespond lence School, Dept. 
26, 


NO — WHAT YOU WRITE, 


better through Ridder- 


— uickly —— 
—— 

postpaid. Folder. Corneil idderhof, 

Times Building, New York. 


0’S -WHO IN JOURNALISM’’— 
the first and only Biographical Di- 
rectory of Journalists. . $4. 
_ Journalism 37 East 28th St., New York. 


Geurral Ftems 


write easier, 
hand (semi — 
immediately us: 











ANTIQUE FURNITURE, EXTREMELY 
rare — Ox- Lee and Foot Curly 
Maple D Leaf Ti Other unusual 
pieces. Shettield Cattes Bean Urn. Pink 
and Silver Lustre; Lowestoft; rare mille- 
fiori inkwel ‘Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Rando!p! jams, 396 Post Road, Darter, 
Conn, Between Stamford and Norwalk. 


ANCESTRY TRACED — AMERICA OR 





Europe. Authentic Records. ex- 
perience. Box 2629, Boston. 
a, AND AUTOGRAPHS — CATA- 


logues free. ——————— 188 Peckham 
Rye, London, 8. E, 22, England, 





Coins 


HIGHEST PRIcES PAID FOR ART, 


WANTED 


JAMATO’S BOOKSTORE, 
St. Books bought and sold. 


executors, will to comm 

with us, as our reputation assures 

a — —— call 
any . pay spot cash a 

books promptly at our expense. All call : 
receive and personal -attention, 
ibeat Me eee 
or write Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 
64-66 venue, wer 

Phone 5 ew catalogue 
mailed 





Books BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY. 
The Store, Incorporated, 
one of eh second-hand book 
stores in New > is to pi 
complete libraries or small of books. 
No coll large too small. 





ne or 





Womrath, Inc., 42 — and 55 New 

Street, New Yor Phone r 5300. 

KS WANTED—CASH, gyre eg 
gee — automobile; 


Cali 
have an cole ire brary oF an — yr 
whether miscell 


mendation others. 
=— 8t., New York. Phone Monument 


Medical and late Scientific books. 
pecially wanted: 
Jewish, 
Harvard Classics. 
83 4th Av. Phone 


— INDIVIDUAL BOOKS OR 
sets of books containing old or new col- 





lections of newspaper c showing 
comic pictures and jokes, humor, éc., 
classified in some manner. mi ate 

only by lette ter with A. — 169 
Trinity Av., New York — ating na- 
ture of material a rice. 


yirws OF OLD NEW TORK, PRINTS 


— old ships, 


scenes, 
whaling vyoyages, 
nuscripts wanted by 


ma’ eaeey Stone, 2 24 
East 58th St., New 


ork City. 


PERSONAL CALLS MADE FOR INSPEC- 


tion of your salable books. La: dis- 
and o "Fra 







= new id books for sale. 
in Book Shop, 41 East 59th St. Write 
or phone it 3280. 
MPLETE LIBRARIES OR SMALL 
books purchared. Eati- 
Book 
69th St. Telephone Re- 






books, large or amali collections. 35 
PI 832 Westchester Ave., New 
York (Phone Da 8353) 


AUDUBON’S “BIRDS OF AMERICA,” 


first folio edition; state price and con- 
dition. Y 2169 Times Annex. 


HiGHEstT PRICES PAID FOR FINE 


sets and rare books. Thoms & Eron, 


Inc., 89 Chambers St., near B’way, N. Y. 





WILL PURCHASE FINE SETS AND 


rare books. Guy Stonestreet, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 





165 EAST 34TH 
Lexington 














New York. 


—— 


Lf ene ng 








BOOKS — ALL 


OUT. PRINT 
supplied, no —— on —— sul 
shop, 14-16 ‘Jorn. Bright St. 


Dauber & & Pi 
Ave. 





J BOOKS FURNISHED. 
Catalogues —— — R. Robinson, 410 , 


River St. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, AMERICAN 

Mercury, Golden Book and all other 

es, back numbers and complete 

Binding done. Amer- 

fean Library Service, —— 
Sth Av., New York. Lao 








French 
Bookshop 306 West 96h an 


IMPORTING ©O., 38 
stock 


~ BOOK 
— n Square, New Pree P 
lish books; all 


BOOKS. ART BOOKS, GOOD 
5th Ave, —— ae en OP 








an. 
ay to 3.118 Kimbark Av., 


THE INDIANS; —— 
genealogy, Ca 
ne Cadmus Book Shop, 312% West 
FaMity RECORDS. GOATS OF ARMS 
hand. H. Adams, 








———— —— OF CE 
bought and sold. 





4c. Send 
“The ‘Autograph Be Bulletin,” 
matied —— ces pala is 


—— Madi 
888), 48 ‘West “soth St.. 
HS WANTED, 


GOOD PRIC 
will be Hobe for desirable nae writ- 





Hawt 
Mark T Twain, ‘John Howard 
and 





PY ORIGINAL pene RAPT AMERICAN 


Deciaration 
Jefferson's — 
———— Back 


FOR SALE — — VOLUNES 

(monthly) New York Times from Janu- 

ary, 1923, to — Ph ye — to 
pai 826. 


other MBS. — 
—— janeous collections 
"| ponent ———— = 
Adams, Grant, Sumter, 338 
and othe 


RAPHS OF —“ — 
sold. Free Wee! 
—— Roberts, oi Weat 49th 











the largest and 


and the 
ping bureau A a coparate. it- 
then’ insist 


erary de 
vies noted 


standard of ._. No 
with other Romeikes. Telephone Chelsea 
THE RELIAB P CLIPPING 


reau, 26 Warren Street, not se 


—— prove, that it has the most 


os newspapers 
for 1090 cll) Order when: 
al for Devinn rite or phone Ba) 





Srientific Books 

















—— COSTLY GOLD AND .8ILVER 


coins for sale. 


Brodbeck,. 840 ‘Trinity 
Av., New York. 


RARE COIN BOOK, 50c. SEND $2.00 FOR 


old United States coins. Guttag Bros., 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 


——— —— 

1000 ALL py ——— STAMPS, 
amp 

—— Hoffman, 185 West 42d Bt., ‘New 


ner, 13 West 





- Stamps ra Bo 
IFFERENT STAMPS AND THR Westermann Co 
500 & Stamp Collector's ne for one & Busch 
year for as 90. — lishing Co., 
82 Nassau Street. New on Nat 
POSTAGE — WE 
st on and off — ai 
Cross Stamp Company, St., 
New York. 





— Lge 
or Asie description. 


Weymout eymouth. Apte.. 











Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 


important. 





Press Clippings 
(ORIGINAL) ROMEIKE, 220 
West 19th a 1881, — 





MAPS. | PRINTS DECORATIVE EARLY 


EW YORK IN 1664. A PICTORIAL His- 
torical plan. in —. 14 by 22 inches, 


owing dates 
—— $1 to "Pranktia Bittner, 





fe Lemeke 

0 

—— N.Y 

CIENTIFIC JOURNALS AND Booms 
tural History bought and sold. 

Henry Fiedler, 18 Vesey Street. 





WRITERS, HISTORIAN: 
Have 2 your ¥ work published. We do com- 


sales 
Hitehcoc! est 40th 
Sts N. ¥._Ghol. Beonapivamta 9090) 
PUBLICATION PRINTER—NEWS- 
per, magazine, large books, school 


BOOKS WANTED — EARLY 









cy, 






THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, AUGUST 29, 1926 








BOOK. EXCHANGE 


Continued From Preceding Page. 
Biuderies. 


INDINGS! BINDERS! BOUND! 
B French Artistic ch Acne 



























do your 
oa ees tte 1878. Spe- 
cial iNustrated od catalogue om on —— 
jae,“ 


Rue de 






I SPECTALICE IN et to THE NA- 
phic Prospe.tus 
numbers and 


on —— 
comnplete volumes supplied; also do al. 
other bindings. HH. Kaufman, Bookbinder, 


217 East 38th St. : 
SEND YouR aa CeO 
Pong Teeratures — 
— * 
be gs ‘New got work, Maraiine, — 
——— 
Art and Applied Art 
ANTIQUE JEWELRY — SMALL ART 
New for York. ; is 
Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 


—— 
guaranteed 














John €rskine’s 
Private 
Lifes 
HELEN 
TROY 


Deep delicate — Seance 
MERRILL 


$2.50all stores BOBBS- 
























Robert M. McBride & Co. 











A Detective Story by 
A. A. MILNE, 
author of “When We Were 
Very Young.” 

















J er ae ot st 
(Mott Haven ‘iat 





-PORTIA MARRIES. By Jeanette es 
i2mo:’ Boston, Mass.: Little, 












Latest 


( Continued’ from Page 21 ) 


a sone WIFE. 


hy Carifield. 
New York: gy, Devethy Brace & 


— 

‘novel of American family life. 
OKLAHOMA. By_Courtn 
— Boston, Mass. : 
a story of Oklahoma's early days. 
MAD RAPTURE, By Elizabeth Irons Fot- 
.som, 12mo, New, York: The Macaulay 

Company. $2. 

The story. of a woman of the world. 
LABELS. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 12mo. 

Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 

A story of the war and after. 
HILDA: WARE. y -L.’ Allen Harker. 

12mo, New ' York: mry Holt & Co, $2. 

A tale of English country life. 


Ryley Cooper. 
ittle, Brown -& 


HUNTER. By Ernest Glanville. 8vo. 
a York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 
en — bushman life, fttustrated 

ith drawings by J. Abbey. 

* sO DANCER. Nin & 1s Hume. 

2mo. New York: Doran 
—8 $2. 
The rodmancé of a factory hand.: 

PERELLA, _B Willtam-J. Locke. 12mo. 
New York dd, Mead & Co. $2. 

A —— story of ‘England and 

Italy. 


THE BLUE CASTLE, By L. M. Mont- 

ers i2mo. New York: Frederick 
Stokes Company. $2. 
A romantic: novel. 

THE —— S GUARD. By Talbot Mundy. 
12mo. Indianapolis, Ind.: . Bobbe-Merrill 
Adventure in India. au 

me Two — ot TRAVOY, Glay 


lew York: 
— 


A tale of ‘adventure in the Canadian 
woods. 


WHITE WATER. 
12mo. Chicago, 


Robert E. Pinkerton. 
: Reilly & Lee. 


A tale of adventure in the wilder-j. 
ness. 


THE  UNQUENCHABLE i 
rihur ‘Rees. 
* 


A tale of mystery and horror. 


MISTRESS NELL GWYN. Marjorie 
Bowen. 12mo. New York: ¥ pom tn : 
& Co. $2. 

A historical novel. 
FAR EN Sinclair. 12mo. New 


York: The” cnillan Company. 
A novel of married life: 
THE WAY OF THE PANTHER. By 
Denny C, Stokes. 12mo, New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
A romance of India. 
ae ot LONG PATRO 
ato.’ 
A tale of the Northwest Mounted 
Police. 






lL. By Albert M. 
12mo. New York: Dodd, Mead 





Juvenile 


FILLMORE FOLK TALES. os ao. 
Wilhelmina Harper. 12mo. 
Harcourt, ‘Brace & & Co 


For young folks, with illustrations 


FLAME. By J.} 
— New York: Dodé, 







MAIDA'S LITTLE SCHOOL, By 
Haynes 12mo. N: York: 

Viking — $1.50. —* 

A book for children. 

THE BALLOON BOYS... B 


3 poe Nels Leroy 
imo. . New York: Hareourt, Brace & 


A story about. flying for boys. ( 
GIPSY NAN. Carroll Watson Rankin. 
at: New York: Henry Holt & ‘Co, 
s . 
A story for Girls from 8 to 15. Illus- 
trated by Mirian Selss. 
THE TIRED TROLLEY. 
Retner.. 12mo. New 
Page &.Co. §2. ‘ 
A book for children, with .illustra- 
tions by C. E. Millard. 
LISTEN, CHILDREN! By Stephen South- 
Sess 12mo, New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Stories-for children, with a fore- 
word by John Drinkwater. 


Inez 
The 





CAR. 


Beth A. 
» York: leday, 





New Editions 
AN OLD FASHIONED GIRL. By Louise 
M, Alcott, 8vo.. Boston,’ Mass.: Little, 
Brown & Co. 


‘ With illustrations in color by Blen- 
ore Abbott. In the Beacon Hill Book 


Shelf. 
inte, 


aT Goo OLD .- SIWASH. By 
Fitch: 12mo. Boston, Mass. : 
Brows & Co. 


Tales of Siwash College. 
PETEY SIMMONS. AT SIWASH. 
12mo, on, . 
_ Little, Brown '& Co, $2, 
Siwash stories.: 


PASSING ——— GERMANY. Edited 
12mo. Berlin, Ger- 


By 
Mass. : 


PoLLy's SECRET. By Harriet A. Nash. 
‘Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown & 


‘ A story for a With illustrations 
in color by ie ‘Longstreet. Price. 
In the Beacon Hill Book Shelf. 






























BELLARION 


at «all 


boo 


Houghton Mifflin Co 








THE FOOD: hy OF THE .BANANA, 


* Compiled —— Sherman & Esse 
Inc, Boston, Masa.: W, 
The. second edition. 





Miscellaneous 

101 NEW WAYS FOR WOMEN TO MAKE 

MONEY. By Ruth Leigh. 12mo. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. 

The author undertakes to show how 

every woman's particular talents can 
be conyerted into cash. 


SHIP MODEL MAKING. By Captain E. 
. Armitage 8vo. New York: 
So" W. Henley Publishing Company. 


PEWTER DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
a a H, Varaum, 8vo. Milwaukee, 
e Bruce Publishing 


——— handbook 
sociate Professor of Appli 
Wisconsin. 


PALA LALA AAA 


the Ae- 
Arts in 





and decorations by Jay Van Everen. 


the University of 


7 
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Oueries a 


( Continued from from Page 20) 


T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia). A 
copy of. the poem has been sent sent to 
Mrs. EB. R. 








“All the Way Up” 


——— 


lowing is the 
| — It may be found in 
‘s “Home Book “of Verse." 


nd Answers 


SAMOS IDITVIDITIAL TAFE? 






$2.00 at all Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


SIUISEBIIIELSSIITIPIASITISS SIIIISSISAS 


She could ride a horse 
like a man, but 
‘* The Book of Etiquette’’ 
had her ‘‘locoed’’! 
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AML Guy ‘de “Maupassant 
Short Stories itastexrmces ; 
Now in ONE Volume 


ROUGHT to America at last!’ All-of the 
short stories of Guy de Maupassant! All » 
the immortal masterpieces of the greatest 
master of the short story that ever lived. More 
than two hundred genuine M; t tales. 
Many of them never before publi except in . 
rare editions now out of ‘Print! And all in one 
volume! | 
Here at last is the full glory of this — 
Frenchman’s art of the short story—every 
ling gem from his matchless pen. And — 
story absolutely complete, authentic and unex- 
purgated. A treasure trove of genius! 
You know some of Maupassant. You know 
\. his marvelous power to lay bare, with a few vivid - 
strokes of his pen, the intimate secrets of human 
hearts. You know his almost Pye frankness 
in describing human: passions. know —* 
he does not evade the facts of life.’ But if 
know the real-Maupassant you know that he 
not write merely to arouse, morbid interest, but — 
as a true artist who paints life’s pictures with-sut- 
- passing skill. 


- Everything in ONE amazing volume | 


Now for the first time you can know and: enjoy 
, all the superb short stories of Maupassant with- 
out repetition. What.an amazing panorama of — 
French life is in this priceless collection! . 
Whether he writes of a simple peasant maid or _- 
Parisian coquette, of glittering boulevards or soft ' 
shaded. by-paths, tale after tale holds. us-spell- 
bound; each one different, unusual, enthralling, 
each one a flawless masterwork of literature. 

Think of havi ne: the full. repertoire of Mau- 

passant’s unrivaled stories in your library... And 
all in ONE single, extraordinary and magnif 
‘cent volume! __. 

Featherweight India Paper—that marvelous - 
triumph. of the papermaker’s art—makes it-pos- - 
sible. .Paper of exquisitely fine ‘weave—yet 
strong, white and opaque. The large, readable — 
type 1s of exactly the same size as in the original 
10-volume edition. ~ 


— oe oe ee 


Walter J. Black Co, (Dept. 38), 7 West 42d St., New York, N.Y. I Will you examine it FREE? 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination your new one-volume edition i But why attempt to describe this marvelous-velume? Only 
of Guy de Maupassant’s complete Short Stories, printed in large clear type 2 your own eyes can do it justice. Therefore, accept it FREE 
on. Featherweight. Jindia paper; grained, Keratol binding, gold title and gold § for a full week’s examination. Do not pay a penny unless 
a le ene Ome pepe eee om WS i you are sure you want to keep it. Then only the small price 

named in the coupon—ridiculously little * such a de luxe 
volume, containing as-much as ten ordinary volumes. But 
no money now—just the coupon. 
4 7 


“Mark X here — ee ee ee Add $3.50: to i 
the price. Same. approval privilege. SEES ! 3 





